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In Poace as in (War we are all of us the beneficiaries 
of contributions to knowledge made by every nation in the 
world. Our children are guarded from diphtheria by what a 
Japanese and a German did; they are protected from small- 
pox by an Englishman’s work; they are saved from rabies 
because of a Frenchman; they are cured of pellagra through 
the researches of an Austrian. From birth to death they are 
surrounded by an invisible host — the spirits of men who 
never thought in terms of flags or boundary lines and who 
never served a lesser loyalty than the welfare of mankind. 
The best that every individual or group has produced any- 
where in the world has always been available to serve the race 
of man, regardless of nation or color. * * * 


There ts a real sense, therefore, in which the things that 
divide us are trivial as compared with the things that unite us. 
The foundations of a cooperative world have already been 
laid. It is not as tf we were starting from the beginning. For at 
least three hundred years the process has been at work. * * * 


In brief, the age of distinct human societies, indifferent 
to the fate of one another, has passed forever; and the great 
task that will confront us after the war is to develop for the 
community of nations new areas and techniques of coopera- 
tive action which will fit the facts of our twentieth century 
interdependence. * * * Only as we begin to build, brick by 
brick, in these areas of common interest where cooperation ts 
possible and the results are of benefit to all, can we erect the 
ultimate structure of a united society. 


RAYMOND B. FOSDICK, in The Rockefeller Foundation, A Review for 1941. 
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Haritan Hatcuer 
Ohio State University 


Each year the American publishers 
issue about 10,000 books. At least 1,200 
of these are fiction, 750 are biographies 
and autobiographies, and the rest is 
divided among general and specialized 
works and poetry. Viewed in the mass, 
such a list seems overwhelming. The 
reading time of busy people is limited; 
even school teachers probably are un- 
able to read much more than a book a 
week on the average, in addition to neces- 
sary professional literature, and most of 
them are compelled to take comfort in 
the hope of catching up and enjoying 
themselves during the summer vacation. 
Fortunately, no one need feel any re- 
sponsibility for reading all the books, 
or even all the good books. Many of 
them, like Daphne DuMaurier’s French- 
man’s Creek, are written primarily to 
give relaxation and entertainment after 
a hard day. They make no demands 
upon the reader, neither do they reward 
him beyond the pleasure of the moment 
(though that is not to be belittled). 
Some of them are trash. Some are for a 
highly specialized audience. A few are 
for the season, important at the moment 
but not outlasting it. And a few are 
significant for themselves, and as signs 
of the time—the books every cultured 
person should know. 

In the field of important fiction there 
have been several worthy books and at 
least three clearly defined trends in the 
direction of imaginative literature. The 
first might be called the new American- 
ism, or the rediscovery of the home land. 
However individual a writer may be, he 
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can never quite escape the rhythm of his 
time. In the 1920’s, an era already 
crystallized around the terms ; 
Street and Babbitt, the dominant 
rhythm was set by the mood of gay and 
defiant rebellion against American life 
in the villages and small towns, especially 
of the middle west. This critical and 
derogatory attitude was so compelling 
that it swerved essentially contented 
writers like Willa Cather into the move- 
ment of satire and protest. The Lost 
Lady is a brilliant case in point. Mrs, 
Forrester in that novel is “lost” because 
she was deprived of a cosmopolitan back- 
ground and forced to live in a small town 
in the west. The thesis, like as in most 
novels of the period, was that a small 
town is a disease and the soul condemned 
to live in its atmosphere will inevitably 
shrivel up and die. The typical pattern 
for successful living was an escape from 
Nebraska or Iowa to Paris or London, 
or at least to New York City where 
culture was appreciated and the artist’s 
soul sustained. Merely to mention the 
pattern is to call it vividly enough to 
the minds of readers of this article. 

Nothing on the literary horizon is 
more sharply clear than the reversal of 


this point of view. This is not the place f 


to analyze in detail the causes for the 
shift. The economic collapse of the 
1930’s, the devastating assault on West- 
ern culture by the Nazi war which left 
Paris, Vienna, Prague and other centers 
in spiritual ruins—these things among 
others turned the American literary 
mind more appreciatively toward the 
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farms, Villages and towns where a free 
pirit was still alive. Artists and writers 
went back to their native soil, or the 
younger ones stayed on, and discovered 
there a life that seemed good among 
people who were generally kind and occa- 
sionally even lovable. They were look- 
ing for the elemental humanity that 
keeps the world together through out- 
breaks of hate, and they generally found 
what they sought. 

This expanded preamble leads to the 
mention and recommendation of a few 
outstanding, typical novels that succeed 
in interpreting this newer point of view. 
Mary Ellen Chase’s Windswept has been 
one of the most successful. It is not a 
great novel. But it is distinguished by 
its humanity and its feeling for people 
and their identification with place. Un- 
der the genial spirit of a kindly disposed 
author, the harshness of Maine is re- 
lieved. We forget about the people who, 
through the years, have been forced to 
loose their tenuous grip on that rocky 
soil, give it back to the woods and the 
underbrush, and go West to live where 
the odds against them were not so over- 
whelming. Only a few years ago this 
fight, or the unhappy alternative of re- 
maining to fight a losing battle against 
(as in O’Neill’s Beyond the 
Horizon, for example) would have been 
an irresistible theme. But in this fine 
study, with modern Germany set against 
it in the prologue as a contrast, the 
land is good, the courage of the people 
is strong, and they gain stature and 


decay 


} add meaning to life by building them- 


selves into a home-place. And Miss 
Chase is at pains to make clear that 
the “foreign element” has contributed 
to the richness of the Windswept tra- 
dition, and are as much a part of its 
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stability as the older English-American 
families. The fact that this novel, de- 
spite its faults, has been so well received 
is, of itself, evidence of its timeliness. 

In somewhat the same mood is Gran- 
ville Hicks’ novel about a village in the 
Berkshires, Only One Storm. It is well 
worth reading. It is full circle from 
Main Street. Canby Kittredge, who 
has made good in the world’s terms as 
a New York advertising executive, takes 
his wife and three children back to his 
own native village of Pendleton. They 
are not aloof. They become a vital 
part of the village life; they go to 
parents’ meetings at the school, take 
part in the town meetings, engage in its 
social activities, and establish friendly 
relationships with the villagers. Occa- 
sionally they go to church. They accept 
the village with its tragedies and com- 
edies, its nobility and its meanness; they 
are neither rebels nor reformers, but in- 
terested citizens. They talk as modern 
cultivated men and women talked be- 
tween 1937 and 1939 when the world 
plunged toward war. They are alert, 
and they try with some success to find 
out what it is that men can live by. 
Only One Storm is in marked contrast 
with John P. Marquand’s H. M. Pul- 
ham, Esquire, in which the hero never 
quite succeeds in breaking away from 
his conservative Boston environment, and 
his return to it is a surrender and a 
weakness. 

Many other titles might be added to 
this list. Mary O’Hara’s My Friend 
Flicka is a rare and tender study of 
the heart of a small boy, of an under- 
standing family at home and at peace on 
its ranch, and of the unusual relation- 
ship between the boy and his horse. 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ Cross Creek 
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is not a novel but a book about herself 
and her neighbors that has many of 
the qualities of her novels and helps to 
explain them. She talks about these 
simple and natural people without satir- 
izing them or patronizing them. She 
is happily at home with Martha, the 
“fast-breedin’” colored woman; with 
Mrs. Tompkins who fell in love with 
her husband because he had a gold tooth 
and drove two black horses tandem; 
with the hired man who forgot to bring 
home the fertilizer because “a man 
bringin’ a bed and a bride just aint got 
the room nor the notion for a ton of 
fertilizer” ; and with Old Bess who sums 
up the spirit of the book and this 
whole new attitude toward homely Amer- 
ica in these words: 


The Creek doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. The people don’t amount to any- 
thing. But if you’re sick and have no 
money, they'll cook for you and fetch 
it to you, and they'll doctor you, and 
if you get past their doctoring, they'll 
send a doctor and pay his bill. And if 
you die, they'll take up a collection 
and bury you. I figure it’s just as close 
to heaven here as any other place. 


And we might add as one more 
notable novel that finds redeeming quali- 
ties in human nature on the lowly levels 
of American soil George Sessions Perry’s 
Hold Autumn in Your Hand. It should 
be set beside The Grapes of Wrath and 
Tobacco Road as a study in contrasts. 
It was the Bookseller’s “Discovery” of 
1941, ie. the book of the year that did 
not gain the audience it deserved. It 
received the National Book Award, and 
was reissued, to the delight of a few 
thousand new readers. 


The second clearly marked trend is 
the continued quality and vigor of his- 
torical fiction. The collapse of Europe, 
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the general bewilderment which most 
people feel in confrontation with the ap- 
parently insoluble problems of the world 
in confiict, and the natural desire to es- 
cape into other periods where the pat- 
terns of life are shaped nearer to the 
heart’s desire, and where living seems 
more adventurous because more remote— 
all these reasons and more have kept 
swollen and at a high literary levd 
the stream of historical novels. Among 
a score of good ones, two may be singled 
out by title. One is Edgar Maas’s epi- 
sodic pageant of Sixteenth Century 
Spain and the empire. in Mexico and 
Peru, Don Pedro and the Devil. It is 
flaming with color and flowing with life 
as it was lived—and wasted—in that 
specious and cruel age, with so many 
similarities to our own bedevilled times, 
The other is Le Grand Cannon’s Look to 
the Mountain which will be published on 
May 28th. It is at the other extreme 
from the wild sweep of Don Pedro; it 
is quiet, solid, almost gently paced, as 
it tells the story of Whit Livingston liv- 
ing with his bare-foot bride in the wilds 
of New Hampshire in the early days off 
the American Revolution. Gently paced, 


did we say? In comparison with Don}; 


Pedro’s march over the mountains of 
New Spain; but racy, full-flavored, and 
filled with the excitement of daily living 
in the intense loneliness of backwoods 
America when the foundations of th: 


Republic were being laid by men like} 


Whit and women like Melissa. 

The war has inevitably absorbed much 
of the creative energy of American 
writers. For the war impinges upon all 
people everywhere, and the writers of | 
our time are schooled to look straight 
at the facts of modern life, no matter | 


how harsh and painful they may be, | 
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and to try to interpret them in terms 
of character; to make a jaded and 
care-worn public feel the sharp stab of 
personal horror and grief behind the 
impersonal and formalized news stories 
of ships lost at sea, of populations dis- 
located, of countries occupied by the 
enemy, of planes that did not return 
to their bases. Novels about the war 
are the third clearly defined category. 
They have displaced novels of The 
Grapes of Wrath type, exposing and 
attacking the social and economic evils 
of industrialized and once depressed 
America. 

There are at least three or four from 
among many titles that should be on 
everybody’s reading list. John Stein- 
beck’s own venture into the field, The 
Moon is Down, is far in the lead in pop- 
ularity. It has provoked much contro- 
versy because of its comparatively gentle 
handling of the Nazi agents in control 
of an unspecified conquered country— 
a composite of Holland and Norway. It 
has as a background theme the inspirit- 
ing belief that free peoples can never 


! be conquered. We would like to believe 


this, of course, except that we know too 
many free people who have been con- 
quered and obliterated (see Don Pedro, 
for instance). But its stalwart spirit 
of hope and indomitable courage in the 
presence of disaster is welcome enough 
in this critical moment; and it is written 
with classic precision and restraint. 
Pearl S. Buck’s Dragon Seed is a more 
important book. It has the emotional 
authenticity which The Moon is Down 
somehow just fails to achieve. It has 
pity and terror in a fashion which the 
ancients would understand and be ap- 
palled by. It is the thing it describes— 
it is peaceful China blasted into war; 
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charitable China forced into murder and 
hate in self-defense; massive, impon- 
derable and impersonal China brought 
to poignant, comprehensible life in the 
tragedy of people not unlike ourselves. 
Aside from its timeliness, it is a great 
novel. It would not be possible to esti- 
mate how much Pearl S. Buck has done 
to interpret China to America and to 
lay the foundation for the present struc- 
ture of the United Nations which in- 
cludes the once mysterious Chinese as 
its Far Eastern bulwark. 


David Cornel DeJong has done al- 
most equally well in interpreting Holland 
on the eve of its fall and during the 
Nazi invasion. His novel, Day of the 
Trumpet, is deeply felt and stirring. 
It is written with passion because Mr. 
DeJong’s own friends and relatives were 
among those betrayed. He had stood, 
he said, on the border between Holland 
and Germany in the presence of these 
friends and relatives in the year 1938. 
Barbed wires were strung eight feet high 
over what had formerly been peaceful 
open meadows. On the German side of 
the border signpost was an ominous swas- 
tika; on Holland’s side was the motto: 
“Let friendship make whole that which 
has been severed by boundaries.” How 
the Germans respected their pledge of 
friendship by attacking and destroying 
their little neighbor is the subject of 
Day of the Trumpet, one of the fine 
novels about the present war. 

And we must at least mention the 
beautiful little story of human kindness 
and sympathy in a dark and brutal 
world, this time in France itself, called 
Pied Piper. It is written by Nevil Shute, 
one of the best of the younger craftsmen 
of England, and it tells of the aged and 
kindly John Howard making his way 
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across newly occupied France with a 
group of refugee children. It is es- 
pecially notable for its brave tender- 
ness and cheer in the midst of wreckage 
and despair. 


Some of the best and most powerful 
writing of our time, and particularly 
this season, has gone into general works 
dealing in one way or another with the 
planet at war. It is a sign of the dyna- 
mism and essential health of our Amer- 
ican democracy that the reading pub- 
lic has supported so strongly the stream 
of books on serious subjects. Shirer’s 
Berlin Diary outsold all other books 
in the year 1941. Without commenting 
on it as a book, the mere fact that 
American citizens were so eager for the 
truth behind the censored dispatches, 
and were so determined to understand 
the nature of the evil let loose upon their 
world by the Nazi military dictator- 
ship, as to buy Berlin Diary in quan- 
tity, is heartening evidence of their be- 
lief in the freedom of the human spirit. 
Mission to Moscow sold almost as well. 
Thousands have also read St. John’s re- 
port on the Balkan disaster in From 
the Land of the Silent People, and John 
Gunther’s superb journalistic resumé of 
the state of the western hemisphere in 
Inside Latin America. These are all 
extremely important books which have, 
without doubt, already come to the at- 
tention of readers of this article. 

There are four others that assume 
the stature of required reading for all 
alert Americans, and especially teachers 
in the schools of the nation. The first 
is the newly reissued edition of Gunther’s 
Inside Asia. When this book was pub- 
lished a few seasons ago, we were confi- 
dently at peace and not seriously dis- 
turbed by our future in the Far East. 
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We were complacent about our naval 
striking force in the Pacific, over-cop- 
fident of Britain’s strength at Hongkong 
and Singapore, and tranquil in the be- 
lief that Japan would not risk an act 
that might provoke us to war. All has 
been explosively altered. The revised edi- 
tion of Inside Asia presents vivid sketches 
of the leaders and the peoples of this 
teeming sector of the globe, summarizes 
the problems which they (and now we) 
face, and lifts the region out of the 
romantic mists into grim reality. 

The second is one of the most read- 
able books yet written about the south 
Pacific. It is Paul McGuire’s Westward 
the Course! The New World of Oce- 
ania. It was written before Pearl Har- 
bor, but that disaster enhanced its time- 
liness rather than detracted from it. It 
is a book of travel that begins at Van- 
couver and follows our life-line across 
the rolling, tossing, unquiet Pacific 
Ocean in a ship that is blacked out at 
night and cautious by day. It makes 
real the once far-off islands of romance 
in the Netherlands Indies and in that 
vast region between Hawaii and New 
Zealand. It has two stunning chapters 
on Australia, and a graphic air flight 
over Sumatra and Java to Singapore. 
It. has style and color. And it tells what 
the general reader wants to know about 
the native peoples who sailed these seas 
and populated the islands, about the 
white men who are now there (or just 
driven out), about the colonial empires 
and their role in this region whose future 
now lies ominously in the balance. It 
is a must book that is at the 
time a delight to read. 

The third is Antoine de Saint Ex- 
upéry’s Flight to Arras. Like its pre- 
decessor, Wind, Sand and Stars, Flight 
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to Arras is a masterpiece. It soars out 
of the company of the important but 
ephemeral books that report a situa- 
tion and fade away with a change of 
scene. It is a detailed account of a single 
evening’s flight in the hopeless hours 
when France was falling and nothing 
could be done to stay her break-up. 
None the less, war has its own patterns 
and its own compulsions. The flight was 
useless, but the air force was organized 
to fly. Saint Exupéry flew to Arras. 
In magic prose he recounts the details 
of the journey and all that passed 
through his head while he prepared for 
it and engaged in it. No one has suc- 
ceeded so well in creating the sense of 
fight as has this French airman. And 
the passage on the conjunction of man 
and machine into one interdependent or- 
ganism of heart, lungs, tubes, oxygen 
tank, and instrument board is but one 
of a dozen brilliant sections of this book 
that is war, flight, and modern man en- 
gulfed but still thinking. 

The fourth is Raoul de Roussy de 
Sales’s The Making of Tomorrow. I am 
inclined to place it first in the order of 
importance. It is a penetrating diag- 
nosis of the world in which we live, of the 
problems we face, and of the direction 
in which we are moving. It draws upon 


recent history to document its observa- 
tions on our will toward peace, and our 
drift toward war in all the complex con- 
flicts between nations and between ide- 
ologies that cut across nations to divide 
and destroy. Nationalism, Collectivism, 
and Pacificism are the three mighty 
forces contending against each other for 
dominance in our own country as well 
as in the rest of the world. The Amer- 
ican people are still torn between the de- 
sire to remain separate from the world 
and their inescapable destiny to take 
an active leadership in shaping the world 
from which they cannot, by the very 
nature of their dynamic being, sepa- 
rate themselves. “The outside world has 
for a long time been considerably more 
conscious than the Americans themselves 
that there is literally no salvation for 
Western 


leadership and inspiration from America. 


civilization without positive 
The time has now come for the Amer- 
icans to understand and accept this 
truth.” And this book, like most of the 
others mentioned in this article, is an 
important contribution toward the un- 
derstanding and acceptance of this 
truth—a truth that lies right at the 
crucial heart of the new world that is 
now so harshly in the making. 








THE BOOKS ON EDUCATION PUBLISHED IN 1941 


Lois Correy MossMAn 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Following the precedent of two previ- 
ous years there were sent out this spring 
letters asking for judgment as to the 
five most significant books published in 
1941. This year 100 persons were asked 
to respond with the five which they re- 
garded as best, giving them in, the order 
of preference. Care was taken to in- 
clude one or more persons in every state. 
Most of the list was made up from mem- 
bers of the Department of Supervisors 


and Directors of Instruction. Of those 
asked, 41 responded. Not all of these 41' 
named five books. Some lists were sent 
in unsigned. 

The books mentioned in the returns 
have been listed, totaling 70. Two of 
these were published before 1941. Of the 
remaining list of 68 books 52 were men- 
tioned only once or twice. This leaves a 
list of 16 books mentioned three times 
or more. 








Booxs MENTIONED BY THREE oR More Persons 





1. Beverly, Bert I. In Defense of Children. 
John Day Co. $2.00. 233 pp._------- 
2. Bobbit, F. The Curriculum of Modern 
Education. McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 419 pp. 
3. Dolch, E. W. Teaching Primary Reading. 
Garrard Press. $2.50. 307 pp. 


. 
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“The following sent signed lists: 


Dorothy Baruch, Whittier College, Whittier, California 
Edith Beechel, Ohio University, Athens 

Danylu Beiser, University of Alabama 

William H. Bristow, Board of Education, New York City 
Leo J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Philip W. L. Cox, New York University, New York City 
S. A. Courtis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Paul L. Cressman, Bureau of Instruction, Harrisburg, 
P. Cutright, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mildred English, Milledgeville, Georgia 

Marcia Everett, Belvidere, New Jersey 

Samuel Everett, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Agnes G. Gunderson, Laramie, Wyoming 

Mary Haddow, Board of Education, Youngstown, Ohio 

Irwin A. Hammer, State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 

Dorothy Harding, Grand Island, Nebraska 

Henry Harap, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

Jessie O. Haynes, Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia 

Barbara Henderson, Board of Education, Kansas City, Missouri 

Emma Henkle, Monmouth, Oregon 

Ella J. Holley, Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington, Delaware 

L. Thomas Hopkins, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Frank W. Hubbard, National Education Association, Washington, D. C 
Charles W. Knudsen, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

G. R. Koopman, Board of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 

George Kyte, Lexington, Kentucky 

A. Grace Lind, Board of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Georgina Lommen, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Emma M. Mahoney, State Normal School, Farmington, Maine 

Paul J. Misner, Board of Education, Glencoe, Illinois 

A. R. Mead, State University, Gainesville, Florida 

Elma A. Neal, Board of Education, San Antonio, Texas 
Daisy Parton, University, Alabama 
Vesta Shimel, Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
I. Jewell Simpson, State Board of Education, Baltimore, 
Clara O. Wilson, State University, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Dale Zeller, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


Pennsylvania 


Maryland 
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4, Educational Policies Commission. The 
Education of Free Men in American De- 
mocracy. By George S. Counts. National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 








ose 50 cents. 115 pp. 7 3 1 1 1 13 
41' § 5. Gans, Roma. Guiding Children’s Reading 
ent Through Experiences. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. $1.00. 96 pp. Sanne Sones 1 1 1 3 
™ 5. Giles, H. H. Teacher-Pupil Planning. 
: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 395 pp. 1 1 1 1 1 5 
of f 7 Hartmann, George. Educational Psy- 
the chology. American Book Co. $2.75. 552 pp.-.|| 1 1 RE Bienes 3 
en- 8. Hopkins, L. Thomas. Interaction: The 
58 Democratic Process. D. C. Heath & Co. 


$2.75. 490 pp. 
9. Kilpatrick, W. H. Selfhood and Civiliza- 
tion. Macmillan. $1.50. 243 pp. 1 3 + 
10. Lane, Robert. The Teacher in the Modern 
= Elementary School. Houghton Mifflin. 
— $2.40. 397 pp 4 5 Q 3 1 15 
11. Macomber, Freeman Giles. Guiding Child 
Development in the Elementary School. 
American Book Co. $2.50. 335 pp 1 a a 1 3 
12. National Council for the Social Studies. 
i The Social Studies in the Elementary 
a Schools. Edited by W. E. Young. Twelfth 
Yearbook of the National Council for So- 
cial Studies, Washington, D. C. $2.00. 
243 pp. 1 a a 
13. National Education Association. Depart- 
] ment of Elementary School Principals. 
Language Arts in the Elementary School. 
Jess S. Hudson, Chairman. Twentieth 
; Yearbook. $2.00. 671 pp 1 1 2 aa Se 3 
14, National Education Association. Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. Mental Health in the Classroom. 
Paul Witty, Chairman. Thirteenth Year- 
book. $2.00. 304 pp 4 1 4 2 2 13 
15. National Education Association. Joint 
Committee of the Society for Curriculum 
Study and Department of Home Eco- 
nomics. “Family Living and Our School. 
D. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 468 pp..||_ 
) 16. Saucier, W. A. Theory and Practice in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Macmillan. $3.25. 537 
) rm. — ee: eee S Bie 1 3 
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As summer days approach high school 
students begin to think of vacation and 
the free time it affords. They look for- 
ward to this time with joy for it means 
leisure for doing many of the things 
which were prohibited by the duties of 
the school year. For some young people 
this means an opportunity for reading 
recent books which have not yet been 
read. From the books published within 
the past year the following ones are 
recommended to the more advanced 
readers of the high school group. Be- 
cause there is today a strong interest 
in world affairs on the part of all per- 
sons, both younger and older readers 
are looking for books dealing with the 
present situation. It is from the books 
of this type that selection has been 
made. 

Considered by many readers to be one 
of the most important books to come 
out of Germany since before the present 
war began is William L. Shirer’s Berlin 
Diary. It is a journal of a foreign cor- 
respondent concerning experiences in 
that country from 1934 to 1941 and is 
a careful, thoughtful report providing 
absorbing and exciting reading. The 
whole is marked by truth plainly re- 
corded as learned through living in Nazi 
Germany and observing affairs there. 
Another book of the past year which 
records events as they happened is 
Looking for Trouble, in which Virginia 
Cowles has described in an engrossing 
way the spread of totalitarianism across 
Europe. Her book starts with the Civil 
War in Spain in 1937 and extends to 
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observation of affairs in England in 
1940. Miss Cowles has a wide acquaint- 
ance which includes many important per- 
sonages and her reports on history-mak- 
ing are enhanced by the introduction of 
these personalities. 

John Gunther’s Inside Latin America 
is a companion to his earlier books, In- 
side Europe and Inside Asia. At this 
time the newer book is important read- 
ing for it surveys political situations, 
important personalities and pressing 
problems in the various Latin American 
countries. The writer has given just the 
right amount of facts and has portrayed 
in just the right: way important persons 
of that part of our continent. It isa 
noteworthy book and one which should 
be read by all who wish a better under- 
standing of neighbors to the south. 

For a number of years China has been 
of great interest to the entire world 
and books giving a better understanding 
of the situation there have been com- 
ing from the presses. A story of the 
new China which is travel plus adven- 
ture is Joy Homer’s Dawn Watch in 
China. The author spent a year travel- 
ing through the war-torn country as a 
representative of the Interdenomina- 


tional Church Committee for China Re > 


lief and in her book relates conditions 
as found. She makes no attempt to ex- 
plain political or economic backgrounds 
but presents only what she saw. This, 
however, is sufficient to give the reader 
an understanding of the qualities which 
have enabled the Chinese to resist op- 
pression for so long a period of time. 
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Present day China as seen through the 
eves of the younger generation is pre- 
sented in Dawn Over Chungking written 
by Adet Lin and her sisters. The writers, 
the three young daughters of Lin 
Yutang, return to their homeland and 
experience the dangers of living under 
constant bombing by the Japanese. The 
book is their account of what they saw, 
heard and felt in China in wartime. It 
is written in a simple unaffected style 
and expresses a belief in the ultimate 
success of the Chinese people. 

A timely account well and honestly 
told is that given readers by Leland 
Stowe in No Other Road to Freedom. 
A distinguished foreign correspondent 
relates his experiences during seventeen 
months of reporting from the war fronts 
in Finland, Norway, and Greece. The 
report is filled with action and is highly 
accurate. As the case in the work 
of numerous other first-hand observers 
who have analyzed the situation clearly, 
it is a strong argument against ap- 
peasement. 

Lillian T. Mowrer in Arrest and Exile 
gives the reader the true story of an 
American woman in Poland and Siberia 
during the year 1940-41. The daughter 
of a Chicago physician, Olga Kochanska, 
kad married a Polish violinist and had 
later become a widow. In June of 1940, 
while waiting for her American pass- 
port, she was seized by Soviet police 


> and with other prisoners taken to Siberia 


where she remained in a work camp for 
six months until the passport arrived 
and she was permitted to leave. The 
book is a dramatic and well-written ac- 
count of harrowing experiences and 
carries a two-fold interest. It is a 
study of the reaction of an average 
American woman to a type of imprison- 
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ment which few American women have 
known and it is a study of the reactions 
of Polish and Jewish exiles, people of im- 
portant professional reputations, to the 
enforcement of hard manual labor. 

When William L. White went to 
Europe as an American war corre- 
spondent, he carried a memorandum 
to “look up children,” for he and his 
wife had decided to adopt an English 
orphan. His book, Journey for Mar- 
garet, while relating experiences and 
observations in an England under fire, 
will no doubt be remembered for the 
story of how he found Margaret, a 
three-year old child, and brought her to 
America. As he writes the author re- 
veals a tenderness and an understanding 
of a little child who has undergone ex- 
periences which should never be those of 
little children and the reader feels that 
in such care Margaret will be indeed 
safe and happy. 


Gregor Zeimer has named his book 
well, for Education for Death reveals 
Nazism as not just another social revo- 
lution but a madness to which the 
younger generation in Germany pledge 
allegiance as they cry “Let me die for 
Hitler.” The writer, an American edu- 
cator and former director of the Amer- 
ican Colony School in Berlin, was an. 
eye witness to the means used to mold 
boys and girls of Germany into fanatics 
inbued with a belief in Nazi world con- 
quest. He visited Nazi kindergartens, 
youth camps, homes for unwed mothers, 
and hospitals for the sterilization of 
women. He heard lectures of hate deliv- 
ered to young people, saw them partici- 
pating in war games, listened to them 
singing astounding songs, and inspected 
the brutal books they read. His con- 
clusion is that Nazi schools are doing 
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their jobs well (too well) in preparing 
boys and girls as sacrifices for Hitler, 
for he found in all aspects of German 
education a deep-rooted enthusiasm for 
Hitler’s ideology. He emphasizes the 
need for Americans to awake and ask 
the question if in American schools there 
is such deep-rooted enthusiasm for de- 
mocracy, and if American youth can 
cry as fervently, “Let me live for de- 
mocracy” as Nazi youth cry “Let me 
die for Hitler.” 

Another book of the past year of in- 
terest to those who seek information con- 
cerning the Nazi regime is Douglas Mil- 
ler’s You Can’t Do Business with Hitler. 
Mr. Miller was for some years a commer- 
cial attaché in the American embassy in 
Berlin and had the experience of trying 
to do business with the Hitler govern- 
ment. In his book he explains why he 
found that impossible. It is a plain 
record of actual facts and, written by 
a highly intelligent, well-informed per- 
son, states what happened to American 
investments and American business en- 
terprises in Germany. It also explains 
why the writer feels that it is impossible 
to cooperate peacefully with the Nazis. 

At this time when European countries 
are torn by conflict and helpless people 
are seeking refuge where it may be 
found, America stands as a symbol for 
safety and freedom. Many of our fore- 
most citizens are persons who were born 
in other lands but are now Americans 
and proud of the fact. Robert S. Ben- 
jamin has edited I Am An American, 
a compilation of radio broadcasts which 
were given under the direction of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States Department of 
Justice. Many well-known scientists, 
artists, industrialists, actresses, and 
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others state the reasons why they are 
glad to be Americans. Throughout the 
statements of all there runs the convic- 
tion that it is impossible for America to 
become a totalitarian state. Among the 
contributors are such personages as 
Thomas Mann, Albert Einstein, William 
Knudsen, Louis Adamic, Walter Dan- 
rosch, and Emil Ludwig. 

In addition to the books of first-hand 
experiences which provide a picture of 
the present scene and lend to an under- 
standing of the situation, there are books 
of imagination, of narrative based on 
the war. One which is recommended is 
Flight to Arras by Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry. Readers will remember with 
delight his Wind, Sand and Stars and 
because of that and because of the 
beauty within itself, this new book will 
be welcome. If- the reader is looking 
for a story only, he will find it to be 
that of an air-man of France who with 
his photographer and gunner climb into 
a plane and make a photography sortie 
over occupied France. The air force of 
the country is already beaten and as 
the plane flies overhead the occupants 
look down upon the roads crowded with 
refugees and below them see burning 
Arras. Beyond the story of the sortie 
which is told in detail, there is how- 
ever the greater story of the change 
which occurs in the pilot during the 
flight. At the beginning he is a bitter 
stoic filled with depression and a sense 
of the bitter futility of it all. But at 
the end of the trip he is as a man trans- 
formed; for no longer is he concerned 
with himself alone but with himself as a 
part of the whole. He accepts as his 
new belief the sacredness of man and 
the need to continue to fight for civili- 
zation. 
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Journalists and foreign correspond- 
ents have reported the raids over Lon- 
don but a different side of the picture 
is given by John Strachey in Digging 
for Mrs. Miller. An air warden in Chel- 
sea recounts his experiences and pic- 
tures the details of working with the 
Civil Defense Service. It is a straight- 
forward account and clearly indicates 
the need for civilian organization. Re- 
spectfully Yours, Annie, written by a 
London cook consists of letters from 
the cook to her employer which reveal 
the philosophical manner in which the 
hardships of the war are being met by 
many persons. A woman with her two 
children on a visit to her father in 
America finds her return to London 
postponed because of the declaration of 
war. Whereupon, the cook, Annie, writes 
her each week to let her know how things 
are going on back home. Annie is a 
rare person and her matter-of-fact way 
of reporting things as she sees them 
shows her to be a plucky soul. To her 
the war is of minor importance in com- 
parison to the welfare of the woman’s 
husband and the upkeep of the home 
for which she cares. She refers to the 
war as “a nice little kettle of fish” and 
constantly reports, even when bombs 
have fallen close by, that she is writing 
“to let you know everything is all right.” 
The homely philosophy, the good temper 
and the cheerful disposition of Annie 
pervade the letters and cause the reader 
to recognize that she possesses the true 
English spirit. A book which carries 
some of the true American spirit is 
The Private Papers of Private Purkey 
by Harry Irving Phillips in which 
letters are written to “Dear Ma” back 
home by an American draftee in camp. 
Private Purkey wonders about many 
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things which he has seen and many things 
which have happened to him. In an 
entertaining fashion the reader will get 
a “jeeps-eye view” of army life. 

Robert Greenwood’s Mr. Bunting in 
Peace and War is a story concerning 
a middle class English family with Mr. 
Bunting an average citizen going about 
his daily affairs before the war and 
doing his bit during the war. At the 
outset we find him the manager of the 
ironmongery department of a London 
store. Newer policies of store adminis- 
tration disturb him and advancing 
years provide a threat against the se- 
curity of employment. These coupled 
with the ever-increasing demands of his 
family upon his earning power destroy 
his peace of mind. Then the thing that 
has happened to many others happens 
to him—he loses his job. He and his 
family must find some way to manage 
and, efforts to find another position 
proving unsuccessful, he begins to lose 
his self-esteem. As war comes, younger 
men leave their jobs to join the service 
and once more older men become im- 
portant. Mr. Bunting secures another 
job and this with the fact that he can 
lend a service to his country by becom- 
ing a part of the civilian defense re- 
stores his self-respect. The patience, 
the courage and endurance of the family 
have been portrayed so well by the 
writer that as the book closes, the reader 
has the wish to continue with the group 
and learn more of what became of 
them. 

In London Pride Phyllis Bottome in- 
troduces us to Mr. Barton, a dock 
worker, and Mrs. Barton, a charwoman, 
who with their six children live in Dock- 
land along the Thames River. This is 
a poor neighborhood where existence 
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means hard work and constant struggle. 
When the blitz comes and the full fury 
of it is felt in the district where they 
live, their lives are changed but not their 
fortitude. The hero of the book is the 
son, Ben, a child of the slums. A large 
part of the story concerns his friend- 
ship for Emily, a child who lives next 
door. She possesses the traits of a born 
leader but no moral scruples, while he 
is self-reliant and trustworthy. As the 
city is bombed and fires spread, the two 
children steal out of shelters on trips of 
observation and (under the leadership 
of Emily) trips for looting. Finally they 
meet with disaster for they are buried 
in a cellar and, as a result, Emily spends 
a time in a hospital. During her stay 
there, her parents are blown to bits and 
upon the persuasion of Ben, the girl is 
adopted by the Bartons. The author 
shows an understanding of children who 
must, more or less, fend for themselves 
as well as an understanding of the in- 
domitable spirit of the working class of 
London. 


During the past few years many men, 
women and children have been forced 
to flee from their homes on short notice 
and start an uncertain journey toward 
safety. Through such a journey of two 
children Robert Nathan in They Went 
on Together gives a picture of all 
refugees for Paul, Marie Rose and their 
mother with Sylvie who joined them 
later are typical of the many who were 
forced to flee before oncoming armies. 
Carrying only a few necessities they 
joined the throngs making their way 
along roads overcrowded and perilous 
because of bombers overhead and mov- 
ing armies and finally reached temporary 
refuge. In the story the writer has de- 
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picted with tenderness and understand- 
ing bewildered childhood. 


One reviewer has called Nevil Shute’s 
Pied Piper “a most improbable tale in 
a quite probable setting.” And it is in- 
deed that! It was in 1940 that an old 
Englishman was in France and it was 
in 1940 that the Germans marched into 
that country. Kindly old Mr. Howard 
was trapped and so were many other 
persons. Among them were an English 
father and a mother and their two little 
children. The parents wanted to send 
the children home to England while they 
went on to Geneva and at last persuaded 
Mr. Howard to let them accompany him. 
The journey out of France had to be 
made along unusual routes and by vari- 
ous means if they hoped to escape the 
German invaders. On the way other 
refugee children were added to Mr. 
Howard’s party—a small daughter of a 
chambermaid at one of the hotels vis- 
ited, a bewildered Dutch boy whose par- 
ents had been lost, and a French boy 
who no longer had a home. By train, 
by boat, by foot the journey continued 
while constantly there was the danger 
of death from German bombers overhead 
and the fear of arrest through failure to 
please some Nazi official. The story is 
full of suspense and will provide in- 
teresting reading. Another story full of 
excitement and suspense is the one of 
an Oxford don and his young wife who 
undertook a dangerous mission to Ger- 
many. This is told by Helen MacInnes 
in Above Suspicion. The man and his 
wife were the usual summer vacationers 
on the continent and because they were 
that and so might be above suspicion 
by the Nazis they were chosen for the 
work. Their job was to discover the 
whereabouts of a missing anti-Nazi 
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agent. The story is a good one with a 
subtle note of humor running through 
ji. Another story carrying excitement 
js a very short one written by Paul 
Gallico and called The Snow Goose. 
This concerns the retreat from Dunkirk 
and the part played in it by a great 
white goose. It reads as a legend and 
the imagination is stirred as that tense 
situation is depicted and that magnifi- 
cent event is described. 

Pearl Buck has returned to the people 
she understands so well and has given 
us a new novel, Dragon Seed, a story 
of modern China which is marked by the 
farmer’s love for his land. The scene 
is a country over-run by Japanese in- 
vaders and the tale is that of a simple 
farming people and their reaction to 
bombings and disasters. In the story 
Ling Tan is a farmer living with his 
wife and family in a village outside Nan- 
king at peace with his neighbors and 
commanding the respect of the entire 
community. When the countryside is 
stricken by the invaders who take or 
destroy practically all in their success- 
ful march, the family is almost wrecked. 
Because of attachment to their land and 
determination to cling to it whatever 
comes, they survive and help establish a 
policy of resistance against the invader. 
Others flee but Ling Tan stays to defy 
the Japanese, saying, “I will stay here 
whatever comes and keep the land mine.” 
The story is so vividly told that the 
reader feels as if he too might be shar- 
ing the hardships and dangers with 
Ling Tan and his family. The resistance 
against the invader provides an absorb- 
ing story but the thing which pervades 
the book and arouses the interest of 
the reader is the spirit of the old man 
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who tries against such odds to cling to 
the simple things of life. 

David Cornell DeJong’s former book, 
Old Haven, was the story of a little 
town in Holland, where the people led a 
very leisurely life. His newer work, 
Day of the Trumpet, is the story of 
the small Dutch city of Daverdam and 
the Haming family from the summer of 
1939 to the spring of 1940 when the 
people led a life of confusion and dis- 
may, for it is the story of the tragedy 
which befell a peace-loving country. The 
tale begins with the evacuation of the 
farmers when the dams were opened in 
an attempt to arrest the progress of 
the invader. It continues with the roar 
of planes overhead, the dropping of 
parachutists, the falling of bombs and 
the spread of fire. The disastrous 
effect of the invasion upon the one fam- 
ily and upon all the men, women and 
children it affected is described vividly. 
Throughout the whole there is a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Dutch 
temperament and a confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of the Dutch people. 

John Steinbeck’s novel, The Moon is 
Down, is very short but most excellent 
carrying as its theme the inability of 
any conqueror to break permanently the 
spirit of those who love freedom. No 
definite place is named as the locale of 
the story and no definite persons are 
designated as the conquerors but the 
reader feels that the place is Norway 
and the conquerors are the Germans. 
It is a story of passive resistance and 
sabotage against the conqueror, describ- 
ing the building up of an atmosphere 
heavy with scorn and hatred which 
brought intense loneliness to the in- 
vaders finally causing nerves to snap 
and spirit to break. 
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Many people tell us that the prosecu- 
tion of the war on the military fronts is 
the important thing at the present time. 
These people insist that a moritorium 
ought to be declared on “social gains” 
for the duration of the war. They tell 
us that there will be plenty of time to 
consider the rights of minority groups 
and other problems “after the war is 
won.” They plead that the cause of 
“national unity” demands that basic dif- 
ferences among American people be 
minimized rather than thrown into relief. 
The time to deal with such problems, 
they tell us, is later—not now. 


Are these people right? Do we dare 
deal with questions of minority rights 
while our country is at war? The answer 
is that we are dealing with this ques- 
tion, either by doing something or by 
doing nothing. The present plea is that 
we deal with this problem more realistic- 
ally and constructively than we have 
hitherto dealt with it. This plea is made 
in the conviction that we must deal 
realistically and constructively with this 
problem if we are to win the war and the 
peace subsequent to the war. 

The American people have suffered 
many reverses since December 7, 1941. 
There is one conspicuous exception to 
this series of reverses, however, a devel- 
opment which has stirred the imagina- 
tion of the people and inspired them with 
confidence in ultimate victory. This ex- 


ception is the epoch-making stand of our 
army in the Philippines. 

Among the many newspaper, maga- 
zine, and radio accounts which have 
been made regarding the war in the Phil- 
ippines the largest measure of comment 
has centered upon the brilliant leader- 
ship of General MacArthur. The Con- 
gress has conferred upon him the high- 
est possible honors. 

Great as General MacArthur’s role 
has been in thwarting the efforts of the 
Japanese, there are other factors which 
have made possible our success in the 
Philippines. For present purposes we 
would focus attention on but one which 
has been too largely neglected thus far, 
namely, the loyal support of the people 
of the Philippines. One need not search 
long and far to understand the reason 
for this support. The definite promise, 
by Congressional action, of independence 
to the people of the Philippines in 1946 
is a matter of historical record, and an 
obligation to which we are honor bound. 
The commitment was made, not in the 
fever of war, but long before the entry 
of the United States into the Second 
World War. It grew out of a considered 
foreign policy which recognized the prin- 
ciple of self-rule for peoples under our 
jurisdiction. The alternative of domina- 
tion by the Japanese rendered the choice 
by Filipinos of an all-out war at the 
side of the United States and the United 


1Mr. Arndt is chairman of the committee which prepared the recent publication, Americans All: Studies in 
Intercultural Education, sponsored by the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A., the 
National Council of Teachers of English, and the Society for Curriculum Study. The book is designed to help 
thoughtful people face the problems of intercuitural education in the United States. Americans All ($2.00) and 
Unity Through Understanding (25c), the study manual to accompany it, are available through the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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Nations against Japan not only simple, 
but inevitable. The people of the Philip- 
pines, a racial group more different cul- 
turally from the majority group in the 
United States than is the Negro, are 
fighting actively on Bataan, and 
through guerilla warfare in the many 
recesses of the Islands, because they 
have something definite and tangible for 
which to fight. 


The resistance offered by the native 
populations of Malaya, Java,and Burma 
has been of a different order. In the case 
of these colonies there was no prospect 
of independence, no planned preparation 
for self-rule. In their invasion drive, the 
Japanese had to contend with only the 
comparatively small sprinkling of im- 
perial soldiery which had been drafted 
from distant parts of the British and 
Dutch empires. To the millions of na- 
tives, rulership by the Japanese was com- 
parable to and possibly preferable to, 
rulership by overlords of the white race. 
Freedom and self-rule were not vital 
issues. 

On the date of this writing, March 29, 
1942, the British government, through 
its special envoy, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
has offered dominion status to the people 
of India upon completion of the war and 
on condition that its total resources will 
be thrown into the war against the Axis 
Powers. 

Will India accept the British offer? 
It is hoped that she will, since the des- 
tiny not only of Indian and the British 
Empire, but of the United Nations as 
well will be affected in no small measure 
by her decision. But India has reason to 
be suspicious. The conditions under 
which self-rule were offered are not con- 
ducive toward confidence. The 
cumstances under which the offer was 


cir- 


made were too obviously of a forced, des- 
perate nature. If the British had pre- 
pared India for self-rule, if such prepa- 
ration had been a definite part of a long- 
range policy, then India today might be 
expected to offer a resistance compar- 
able to that of China. 

What are the implications of the de- 
velopments in the Philippines, Malaya, 
Java, and India for racial and nation- 
ality minority groups in the United 
States? Shall we too await attack upon 
our mainland before we come to grips 
with the questions involved by giving 
the full participative rights of citizen- 
ship to the Negro, the Jew, and other 
minority groups within our total popula- 
tion? Shall we too postpone action upon 
these basic problems until a critical 
week-end ensues and the government of 
the United States is constrained to ap- 
point an American Sir Stafford Cripps 
to do a hurry-up job? If we would give 
evidence of good faith, we dare not post- 
pone the issue until it is forced upon us 
by sheer physical pressure. Our minority 
groups will question our sincerity in such 
an hour and under such conditions. The 
problem is complicated in nature and 
accentuated by the fact that our racial 
and nationality minority groups live 
within the boundaries of the United 
States mainland and only in small meas- 
ure in our insular possessions. 

The inequalities and discriminations 
which continue to obtain with reference 
to minority groups in this country are 
generally known to the public. A thor- 
oughgoing analysis does not appear nec- 
essary or desirable for this discussion. 
However, in order to clarify the issue 
raised it appears necessary to mention 
at least some specific and glaring in- 


equalities. For example, the Negro is 
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barred from enlistment in the American 
Navy, except in the capacities of cook 
or mess boy. He is denied the right of 
suffrage in many parts of the country 
through such devices as the poll tax. 
His residence is limited to certain pre- 
scribed localities and his opportunities 
for gainful employment are circum- 
scribed. To him the doors of most hotels 
and restaurants are closed and many 
schools deny him entrance. In the Feb- 
ruary 15, 1942, issue of Frontiers of 
Democracy Kilpatrick makes this analy- 
sis of the problem: 

This country professes as one of its 
fundamental principles the democratic 
doctrine of equality of opportunity for 
all. The Declaration proclaimed it; the 
Constitution declared it. Nation, state 
and local governments are bound to en- 
force the legal right. Even further; if 
there be a difference between the letter 
of law and its spirit, most of the people 
in this country go beyond the law in the 
matter and profess Hebraic-Christian 
doctrine: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Possibly still further, almost 
all Americans when suitably questioned 
reject the rightness of a caste system 
such as is found in India, in accordance 
with which certain of the population are 
to remain permanently at the bottom for 
all the rest to look down on, with others 
permanently at the top—they and their 
descendants—for all the rest to look up 
to. Caste and a fixed nobility we funda- 
mentally reject. In particular just now 
we reject as preposterous beyond words 
the Nazi-Nordic claim to be a superior 
race with the consequent right to sub- 
due and rule the rest. 

But as over and against all these pro- 
fessed doctrines and protestations we, the 
white people of this country, do in a 
very large measure treat the Negro 
population as now and hereafter to be 
held down to the status of a lower caste. 
Negroes are in general discriminated 
against economically, socially, and poli- 
tically. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The fact that United States is at 
war should in nowise serve as a deterrent 
to action. Indeed, it should be a stim- 
ulus to action. Wartime is a time un- 
usually well suited to effecting changes 
of a fundamental nature, if such changes 
are deemed essential to national morale. 
In wartime as at no other time, there 
is apparent among people a common 
effort toward reaching fundamental un- 
derstandings. We see this demonstrated, 
for example, by both labor and capital 
today. Both are making definite sacri- 
fices for the common good. Basic ad- 
justments in minority group relations 
may be achieved today with greater fa- 
cility and promise of success than dur- 
ing so-called normal times. 





The army is drafting the Negro into 
military service and is finding him ready 
to give his life for his country. This is 
his country even as it is your country 
and mine. If we ask him to give his life 
to win this war, are we not honor bound 
to assure him that the freedom for which 
he is fighting as are we, will be his priv- 
ilege too, if and when he returns to 
civilian life? To guarantee him less is 
to render meaningless the war for free- 
dom which we are fighting today. 


In time of war we must realize that 
as teachers we are not a group apart; we 
are citizens of this country, reflecting 
the morale of our country and helping 
to build it. Insofar as we allow personal 
prejudices and intolerance to guide our 
action and instruction, we break down 
national solidarity at a time when civ- 
ilian and military leaders are pleading 
that unity be maintained. 


Let us face our problems squarely, 
study them in our classrooms, in com- 
munity forums, in teachers’ groups. Let 
us take action for democracy. 
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AND NOW TO MAKE OUT GRADES 


ELeanor Rayne 
North Texas State Teachers College 


It was getting late as Mary Smith 
finished making the last six-weeks grades 
for the hundred and forty-five junior 
high youngsters who were enrolled in her 
English classes. Their papers had been 
fairly easy to correct, for the tests had 
been objective. The feeling of gratifi- 
cation which comes at the completion of 
a job was being surplanted, however, 
by one of incompetence and failure on 
her part; for, figure as she would, 
fifteen F’s persisted. Mary’s usually 
wholesome outlook on life was being 
jarred. Why, oh, why, did she have to 
measure pupils’ work by assigning 
grades to it? 

When a conscientious Miss Smith 
arrives at such an impasse, she usually 
tries to think through her immediate 
problem. Mary Smith did exactly this. 
“I’m doing what I’m supposed to do,” 
she thought. “Surely, the school sys- 
tem isn’t wrong in the assigning of 
grades and in the giving of reports. 
Classifying pupils is a natural proce- 
dure. In the adult world, there are de- 
grees of success and there is failure. 
In the school, there are the A’s, the 
B’s ... the F’s. These grades are the 
results of differences in ability. Ability? 
Oh, the F’s had the ability, but they 
had used theirs in the wrong way. 
Probably, the F’s hadn’t made the right 
effort. . . . Effort? Well, some had 
made obvious efforts to pass, but their 
work had been in a direction away from 
the group. Those pupils who had done 
what they had been told to do had suc- 
ceeded; those who had not conformed to 
what the school required of them had 


failed. There were fifteen F’s because 
fifteen boys and girls did not do what 
was required.” Thus Mary ruminated. 
Then she began thinking again, “Stu- 
dents should not be mollycoddled; they 
should be trained for difficult living. 
Life itself is not easy; it is hard. The 
matter will now be in the hands of the 
parents. In the final analysis, these 
children belong to them. If pupils do 
not succeed in school, let the parents 
do something about the failures. There, 
now, that’s how it is.” Miss Smith felt 
better. She had thought through the 
problem, rationalized, and felt com- 
pletely justified, for she had placed the 
responsibility on some other person’s 
shoulders. She would be at peace, at 
least, until the next reports became due. 

Dusk was approaching as Mary left 
the building. In the cool that comes 
with a spring night, she could hear the 
voices of youngsters in the complete 
and joyous abandon of a softball game. 
Ability and effort were rife in that 
activity. In the noise that reached 
her ears, she was certain that the voices 
of the classified “F’s” mingled with 
those of the more successful. Suddenly, 
the air was split in two by a sharp, 
strident call: 

“Sam-ee, Sam-ee Jones, if you don’t 
come here immediately and get that 
bread for supper, I'll tell your father. 
Sam-ee you'll get punished if you don’t 
come right now!” 

Mary looked for the source of that 
tirade. There it stood in a doorway, 
arms akimbo, red-of-face . . . angry. 

“How very amusing,” thought Mary 
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“Parents are really domineering; they 
scold and they command, and often 
their commands are unreasonable. Prob- 
ably, Sammy has to leave his game be- 
cause Mrs. Jones forgot to order the 
bread. And now if he doesn’t come, 
she will tell his father. But Sammy will 
come because he must do as he is told.” 
Mary hesitated. Do as he is told? She 
stopped to look back at the figure in 
the doorway—Mrs. Jones? Why, this 
wasn’t Mrs. Jones! It was she! It 
was Mary Smith. Yes, the figure in 
the doorway was she and all the other 
Mary Smiths, all the teachers all over 
the world. They were telling someone 
else about their failures and getting 
someone else to do the punishing be- 
cause the Mary Smith couldn’t figure 
out a better way of getting things done. 

Mary Smith spent a restless night; 
questions rang through her mind in stac- 
cato beat. How many Sammies would 
be punished? How many would conveni- 
ently lose their cards? Then, the thought 
of an F being transformed into a B 
or even into an A by a few simple 
strokes of a pen roused her out of bed 
into an easy chair. 
impasse. 


Here was another 


Disturbed feeling about the making 
and the sending of grades is a typical 
teacher “headache” which should be 
diagnosed, not palliated. The consci- 
entiousness of Mary Smith, the unwill- 
ingness of Sammy, and the righteous in- 
dignation of Mrs. Jones have recur- 
rently clashed and caused cleavages. 
Usually at report making time, the gap 
between the home and the school widens. 
This is especially true in cases where 
pupil progress has been unsatisfactory. 
Is there not a better way of determining 
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Sammy’s progress? Why is it necessary 
to send grades to parents? 

Teachers usually justify the sending 
of reports because the parents need to be 
informed concerning the type of work 
that Sammy is doing. Few concede that 
grades are given for the purpose of urg- 
ing the home to take corrective meas- 
ures for the child’s attendance, conduct, 
or progress. School people seldom ad- 
mit that reports are a part of a highly 
competitive system which urges the 
pupil to do better than others in his 
group. Yet when the report to parents is 
analyzed, it is found that these reasons 
are the very bases of its issuance. Fur- 
ther thinking will disclose that the shift- 
ing of responsibility for the type of work 
done by the pupil in school to the parent 
in the home is a symptom of a weakness 
which permeates the entire school set-up. 
Probably one great good that the re- 
port should do would be to promote 
cooperative efforts for the student’s 
good. 

A need to engender such rapport 
among parent, teacher, and child was 
felt recently in one Texas high school 
and a beginning in cooperative evalua- 
tion was made during the year 1940-41. 
The first problem was the making of 
grades a cooperative affair. In order 
to do this, the Mary Smiths first held 
inventory conferences. Then, after talk- 
ing over the pros and cons of his work, 
Sammy checked on a card the grade 
which he thought was indicative of his 
accomplishments. Many of the pupils had 
been working on jobs and had not been 
attending regular classes; they were, 
therefore, accustomed to holding con- 
ferences and for that reason were able 
to enter wholeheartedly into a discussion 
of their grades. 
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After working out his grade with his 
teacher, Sammy wrote a letter to his 
parents. Using the reverse side of the 
report card, he wrote about his jobs, 
his absences, and the reasons why Miss 
Smith and he had decided upon a certain 
grade. This involved Sammy further in 
the situation and so increased his re- 
sponsibility. Through the cumulative 
effort of inventory conference, com- 
ments, and letter, Sammy became the 
key man in doing a good job of report- 
ing home. 

Probably the letter writing helps the 
pupil to clarify his ideas about his own 
work. The important concern, however, 
is the self-evaluation done by each pupil. 
The grade given cooperatively by Miss 
Smith and Sammy, plus the teacher’s 
comments, plus the letter make up a re- 
port which involves an analysis of the 
pupil’s successes and failures in terms of 
Sammy’s system of values. Through the 
repetition of such self-evaluation Sammy 
may come to realize that everything that 
he undertakes to do has certain intrinsic 
values and that in the checking of those 
he constantly evolves new standards and 
new plans of work for himself. Thus 
the evaluation becomes purposive, for 
Sammy checks one job in order that 
another be done more efficiently and 
effectively. 


This last thought of purposive evalua- 
tion involves a new feature in Mary 
Smith’s thinking about pupils’ reports: 
namely, Sammy’s plan of work. The 
question of paramount importance now 
changes from “What did you get on your 
report?” to “How did your job turn 
out?” The Mary Smiths realize now 
that the report itself could become a 
record of the outcome of the completed 
job in terms of the best thinking of Miss 


Smith, Mrs. Jones and Sammy. Fur- 
thermore, it could indicate other goals to 
be achieved and so premise the next plan. 
Under such refinement of technique, re- 
ports would not be made every month, 
or every six weeks, and issued on a cer- 
tain day to all pupils; rather, they would 
be made upon the completion of a job. 
Sammy, working under these conditions, 
would take home a report of one finished 
job, and in addition, he would have plans 
for a new one. Both report and plan 
for further work would receive the con- 
sideration of the parents and Sammy 
would now have the coordinated guid- 
ance of parents and teacher. 


Mary doesn’t fail to talk over a com- 
pleted job with Sammy, for she knows 
that she would lose a rare apportunity 
for effective leadership. Here is the 
place where guidance occurs naturally 
and easily. Sammy asks, “Have I fin- 
ished what I planned to do? How well 
have I done my job? Has my work con- 
tributed to group welfare? What have I 
learned in working through this job that 
will help me in my next undertaking? 
How can I best overcome my persistent 
weaknesses and failures?” The wide- 
awake Miss Smith meets such challenges 
in her conferences with Sammy, for his 
welfare is her paramount concern, and 
in such personal talks lies the power of 
effective guidance. 


In cooperation with teachers, parents 
play an important role in effectively 
guiding the child in his school work. 
As an evidence of the responsiveness of 
parents, a study was made of their com- 
ments on returned report cards. The 
study of the parents’ replies resulted in 
some interesting observations. One of 


these was that what the parents wrote 
was of the same general type and quality 
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as the note written by the teacher. For 
example, one teacher commented: “Jane 
has made much progress in her written 
work. I am expecting this improvement 
to continue.” The parent replied, “I am 
pleased to know that Jane is doing good 
work and hope that she continues to do 
so.” Comments of a more specific type 
brought more specific answers from the 
parent. Teacher: “Ruth does nice work. 
She needs to be more careful in her spell- 
ing.” Parent: “We sincerely appreciate 
your work with Ruth and we shall be 
glad to cooperate in any way toward her 
improvement in spelling.” 

A summary of these findings indicate: 
first, parents’ failure to comment was 
due either to lack of understanding about 
the working of the school or to the na- 
ture of the comments; second, in order 
to have worthwhile comments, something 
worthwhile should take place in the stu- 
dent’s school life; third, a lack of com- 
ments might indicate that parents and 
teachers were not working as coopera- 
tively and as effectively with pupils as 
might be expected. This last observation 
is a matter about which the Mary Smiths 
were especially concerned. For, until the 
time comes when parent, teacher, and 
child gather around the council table in 
conference about Sammy’s work—past, 
present, and future—this exchange of 
comments appears to be the best means 
of cooperative evaluation. 
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The Mary Smith who looks at re. 
ports in this way need no longer dread 
report-making time. Such inventory con- 
ferences occurring at the completion of a 
job become sources of mutual under. 
standing. No longer need Mary Smith 
assign grades as the fulfilment of super- 
imposed standards, or as a measure of 
teacher dominated effort, or as a reward 
for conformity to school regulations, 
No longer need she be troubled about the 
A’s, the B’s and all the other grades; 
for, meeting Sammy where he is, she 
works with him in his struggle to learn 
new and better ways of doing things. 
She realizes, too, that as Sammy grows 
in self-evaluation he is becoming more 
and more self-directive. This becoming 
self-directive, thinks Mary Smith, may 
be a part, a large part, of effective liv- 
ing in a democratic society. 

The work that is being done by this 
school is merely a beginning but it 
points the way to unlimited possibilities 
of better ways of doing things with boys 
and girls. Now Mary Smith knows that 
when Sammy, Mrs. Jones, and she merge 
the strength of school and home in co- 
operative planning and evaluation, the 


report becomes an integrating factor in | 


school work ; indeed, it assumes its right- 
ful distinction as an integrating factor 
in the American way of life. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CARE OF CONVALESCENT 
CHILDREN 


Loretta Mavupe Miter’ 
County Home for Convalescent Children, West Chicago, Illinois 


The convalescent child is handi- 
capped, not only in his physical de- 
velopment, but also in educational op- 
portunities. His illness prevents him 
from having the usual school experi- 
ences and those other experiences out- 
side of school which under ordinary 
circumstances influence the educa- 
tional maturity and character devel- 
opment of the child. Not only is he 
shut off from many experiences com- 
mon to healthy children, but he is in- 
troduced to a world of experience as 
foreign to the well child as the South 
Sea Islands or the Land of Oz. 

Consider for a moment the case of 
the orthopedic patient—the patient 
who has a bone disease, such as osteo- 
myelitis, or tuberculosis of the bone. 
His medical treatment may involve 
hospitalization, operations, body cast or 
brace, crutches or artificial limb, or a 
combination of these. He may have 
long hours, weeks, even years, in bed. 
He is separated from his family and 
from familiar surroundings. He must 
adjust himself to new people, new ways 
of living, new methods of control. Often 
such experiences result in homesickness, 
fear, nervous tension—in addition to 
actual physical suffering. When he is 
ready to be discharged, he faces another 
adjustment. During his long separation 
he may have developed standards of liv- 
ing and patterns of behavior which differ 
from those of his family—or the family 


pattern may have changed and he re- 
turns to unfamiliar surroundings when 
he has anticipated familiar ones. 

In the midst of these unusual physical 
and mental situations, the school depart- 
ment attempts to educate the child. One 
often hears it said that the crippled 
child compensates for his physical handi- 
cap by an increased mental alertness and 
ability. But tests and experience have 
shown that this belief is not well 
founded. Physical handicaps do not 
bring about mental acceleration, but 
neither do they bring about mental re- 
tardation or deficiency. The convalescent 
child, except when stricken with a dis- 
ease which directly attacks the central 
nervous system, has about the same 
mental equipment that he had before his 
illness. However, it does not necessarily 
follow that his school work will be sat- 
isfactory, for the child’s school work is 
influenced by factors other than his 
mental ability. 

Because of the experiences which we 
have described, the convalescent child 
may develop unfavorable social or emo- 
tional tendencies. He may concentrate 
on his affliction, becoming highly self- 
centered and individualistic; or his feel- 
ing of insecurity may cause him to retro- 
gress into babyish attitudes. His home- 
sickness, his rage at fate, may be ex- 


' pressed through aggressiveness, temper- 


tantrums, or destructiveness. For in- 
stance, Galvino was a Mexican boy with 


1Miss Miller is principal at The County Home for Convalescent Children, a unit of The University of Chicago 
Clinics, located near West Chicago, Illinois. This address was presented to a group of parents from Eaton County, 


Michigan, under the auspices of the Kellogg Foundation. 


degree in the ordinary public school.—Editor. 


Many of the problems here discussed appear to some 
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a tuberculous knee, brought to a medi- 
cal clinic when he was four and a half 
years old, after having suffered with- 
out attention for eight months. Gal- 
vino was a bed patient in the hospital 
and at the Home for five months, and 
then an “up” patient at the Home for 
two years before discharge. Full of ex- 
uberance, accustomed to having his own 
way at home, and unable to make his 
wants known because he knew no English, 
Galvino was known as a “problem case” 
while he was still a bed patient. Early 
efforts to give him coloring work or toys 
were unsuccessful. He would shriek with 
laughter, tear the materials and throw 
them out. Before he was six years old, 
he was given a regular program of kin- 
dergarten type in an effort to develop 
stable behavior and desirable habits. His 
span of attention was very short, and 
his activities were chiefly the manipu- 
lation of material, but he learned to keep 
busy and to follow simple directions. Six 
months later beginning reading was 
started. His ability to use the English 
language increased rapidly, and the last 
report we had from his public school 
teacher, Galvino was doing “nicely” in 
first grade work. 

Still more undesirable from the stand- 
point of sound mental health, the con- 
valescent child may withdraw into him- 
self, spending his time in daydreams and 
fantasies, creating a world of his own in 
which the real world has little meaning. 
Any one of these attitudes may affect 
his school work, and a combination of 
them may be temporarily or even per- 
manently disastrous. 

Anthony is a good example of the 
retiring child. The mother worked, leav- 
ing the boy in the care of an aunt, who 
threatened him with bug-a-boos, and told 
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him he would die if he didn’t eat what 
was set before him or obey in other 
things. The child became shy and in- 
hibited, fearful of answering questions, 
and worried about doing his school work 
well. He had been told that he was not 
as bright as his brother and feared he 
would not learn as fast as this brother. 
Trying to. read by memorizing, he be- 
came confused and uncertain. He was 
naturally right-handed, but his right 
arm was in a cast because of a tuber- 
culous elbow, and he was forced to use 
his left. In interviews with a psycholo- 
gist, he disclosed that in addition to the 
fears mentioned, he had believed a story 
the big boys told about a patient dying 
in his ward. Connecting this story with 
his aunt’s threats about death, he devel- 
oped a terror of sleeping in the ward 
that affected his whole being. The psy- 
chologist helped him to understand his 
fears and to cease worrying about “beat- 
ing” his brother. Almost immediately 
his school work improved, the look of dis- 
tress left his face, and when he was dis- 
charged from the Home, he was pro- 
gressing at an average rate. 


The educational program should as- 
sume the responsibility not only for 
academic accomplishment, but also for 
the character development and the emo- 
tional growth of the child. The first 
necessity is a quiet, comfortable environ- 
ment in which the child may work with 
the least possible stress and strain and 
the greatest possible pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. In such an atmosphere, con- 
fusion and anxiety no longer con- 
tribute to his tension. The child needs 
to be happy. He absorbs learning more 
readily and his interest is keener when 
he is happy and relaxed. 


To stimulate interest, variety should 
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be provided, more than most of the chil- 
dren have experienced. However, changes 
from one activity to another should be 
accomplished with ease and comfort. If 
the children have had much variety, it 
may have been too strenuous and exact- 
ing, not taking into account their age 
and the effect of their disability. The 
newly admitted child, whose illness has 
left him with little capacity for adjust- 
ment to change or for interests outside 
himself, at the Home sees others enjoy- 
ing things—or being generous—or try- 
ing to help themselves. He sees it every- 
where before he himself is called upon 
to make any great effort of the kind. 
Therefore, instead of wishing to remain 
passive or being resistant to effort or 
change, the child at the Home has an op- 
portunity to elect to be active, alert, 
interested, participating in a_ great 
variety of things. And because he elects 
participation, he is learning in the way 
he likes to learn, a sure way of attain- 
ing maximum receptivity on the part of 
the child. 

As a further responsibility the con- 
valescent home can help the child accept 
his physical handicap. It is important 
to discover, if possible at an early date, 
what is the patient’s attitude toward his 
handicap. In a convalescent home he is 
no longer the only sick or crippled per- 
son. He is no longer the favored or 
unfavored. He is one of many, who, like 
himself, are learning to live with their 
handicaps. He comes to see that a 
physical handicap is no more difficult to 
live with than other handicaps, such as 
a bad temper or a poor education; that 
it is not the degree of handicap that is 
important—it is what he does with his 
capacity that is important. This atti- 
tude of accepting a disability and mak- 


ing the best of it is of major importance 
in the mental health of the crippled. It 
is a sane and wholesome attitude for any 
person, whether visibly handicapped 
or not. 

The school program itself must be 
flexible. The teacher must discard im- 
mediately the hope of having the children 
fit into a particular grade or complete 
a given amount of work in a specified 
time. Bed patients who are brought to 
the schoolroom in wheelchairs or on 
surgical carts may stay only part of 
the morning period. For instance, Bar- 
bara, a heart case, enrolled in Septem- 
ber, was on complete or nearly complete 
bed rest until November. During that 
period, following doctors’ directions, she 
could not report to the classroom nor be 
tutored in bed. Lying in bed, she read 
books light in weight, looked at pictures, 
listened to the radio, visited with the 
other girls—activities not requiring 
physical exertion. In November she was 
permitted an hour a day out of bed. 
Then she could dress dolls, model with 
clay, write letters, or do similar things. 
In December she was permitted two 
hours a day out of bed, and in a wheel- 
chair reported to the classroom for an 
hour and a half each morning. She had 
missed a half year of school. Should 
she be given work in only those classes 
scheduled for the first hour and a half 
of the day, omitting the remainder? We 
think not. One day she may have spell- 
ing, another arithmetic and language, 
instead of, or in addition to, the 
scheduled classes. In this way her pro- 
gram is balanced, helping her overcome 
the long absence. Her bed rest period 
may now be motivated from the class- 
room. She may take paints or sewing to 
her bed. She has joined the orchestra, 
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and she spends part of her bed rest time 
tapping out tunes on the bells. She does 
not attempt to “make up” work, but con- 
tinues where she left off, working with 
whichever group best suits her needs. 

Another example of flexibility: Donald 
is a seven year old boy whose unfortu- 
nate previous experiences brought him 
to us hating most people in the world, 
especially grown-ups, more especially 
doctors and nurses, and most especially 
teachers. He first came to the class- 
room carried in the arms of a strong 
man, since no other form of persuasion 
was effective. For days, the only request 
we made of him was to be quiet enough 
for the group to work. He painted, drew 
pictures (which were passed on to the 
psychiatrist, who considered them im- 
portant in understanding the child), 
played with building blocks, or other- 
wise occupied his time. But no regular 
work was assigned or expected until one 
day he asked for a book. Over a long 
period of time his aversion to school has 
almost evaporated. During this period 
he lost somewhat his feeling of resent- 
ment toward change and came to enjoy 
things because there was pleasure in do- 
ing things nicely. He came to regard his 
teacher as a helper. His learning was 
made pleasurable, since in choosing to 
learn he was creating something for him- 
self, rather than fulfilling a duty imposed 
by someone else. 

These examples illustrate ways in 
which a flexible program permits day 
by day adjustment to the changes in en- 
rollment, the health requirements of the 
children, and to the process of emotional 
growth. 


The school program should be en- 
riching. By enriching we mean a pro- 
gram which provides opportunities for 
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creative and _ self-initiated activities, 
stimulating the child’s awareness of the 
world about him, enlarging his imagina- 
tion and his interest in living, and de- 
veloping his confidence in being able to 
get beautiful or satisfying results—giv- 
ing him courage to try his wings. En- 
richment in every phase of the school 
program is of course desirable. More 
suitable reading material, good pictures, 
educational movies, and the use of the 
project method in many subjects has 
added much to the public school pro- 
gram since country school days. But in 
addition to these, we have an oppor- 
tunity to use still other forms of enrich- 
ment. Handcraft of various kinds is val- 
uable. Woodwork, metal work, rug-mak- 
ing, modeling with clay, wood-carving, 
sewing and embroidery, and other me- 
diums may be used. Sometimes the work 
may be done in the classroom, sometimes 
in bed. Sometimes the work is an out- 
growth of classroom studies, sometimes 
the making of Christmas presents or de- 
velopment of individual interests. 

In a recent issue of the Chicago Daily 
News was an account of a former pa- 
tient, who had won a scholarship at the 
Art Institute with his wood carving. 
John’s first bit of wood carving was 
at the Country Home, making heads of 
basswood for puppets in “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 

Music is another important item in a 
program of enrichment. Our children 
have singing daily, and they have done 
some beautiful two-part choral work. 
But most important is the little 
orchestra. The instruments are so easy 
to play that even the first grade children 
enjoy them. Two kinds of flutes— 
soprano and alto—are used, bells, made 
of tuned strips of aluminum, and reed 
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organs made from parts of an old 
piano and bellows from a vacuum 
cleaner. Any child who wishes may join 
the orchestra, and, except for heart 
cases who are not permitted to use wind 
instruments, choose his instrument. He 
may practice alone or in a group, in bed 
or in the classroom. He may be absent, 
and join again upon his return. The 
children love the music and practice vol- 
untarily. Audience situations are cre- 
ated when programs are given for 
parents or other guests. The children 
develop poise, and play without panic 
or stage fright. A number of former 
patients have asked for music when they 
entered the public schools. 

Hobbies enlarge the children’s inter- 
ests, and we try to develop hobbies that 
may be continued in their homes. We 
have a camera club and a developing 
room. Many of the children have stamp 
collections—in fact, a new stamp book 
and a few stamps are often the teacher’s 
entree to new patients. Nature study 
and nature study collections are encour- 
aged. Many grow flowers and vegetables 
in the children’s gardens. The bed pa- 
tients in the wards frequently have 
aquariums with fish or turtles. Even 
caring for a turtle helps to develop 
gentleness. The children enjoy the birds 
in the yard, and take great pleasure in 
protecting the robins which build on the 
porches over their heads. These oppor- 
tunities for arousing gentle and cultural 
feelings to replace the callousness that 
we frequently see in children who have 
been raised on city streets should be 
utilized. When a child can love his pets 
he has conquered to some extent his 
irritability at his own fate. 

Reading is a valuable leisure time 
activity, and our little library has a 





wide variety of reading at all grade 
levels. Books are taken to the bed pa- 
tients, and the “up” patients browse in 
the library. 

There are other recreational activities, 
too. The doctor permits a few children to 
coast. They have wagons and scooters— 
used under supervision, of course—balls 
and bats, marbles and jacks, tinker toys, 
erector sets, electric trains, ping-pong 
and billiards, dolls and doll houses, table 
games of all kinds, picture books, 
crayons and paper, and radios. 

Our recreation teacher helps them 
with Hallowe’en, Christmas, Valentine 
and Easter parties. They have a spring 
festival and a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. They have a drawer of old cos- 
tumes to which they may help them- 
selves and just “play.” They have ham- 
mers, saws, and paint, and wooden 
crates or other cheap wood with which 
to experiment. 

In short, they have an opportunity 
to really live—happily and comfortably. 
They participate in activities which 
help subordinate restlessness, self-in- 
terest and instability. These activities 
help the child put more interest into 
learning and carry him toward the ideal 
of the person who never stops learning. 
They give the child an opportunity to 
accomplish without serious failure, ex- 
periencing joy in learning and in mak- 
ing things. His later life, whether he 
regains his health or remains an invalid, 
should be more rich and fruitful because 
of these experiences. 

Many of the procedures which have 
been described could be used with con- 
valescent children in a private home. A 
variety of activities, flexibility of pro- 
gram, and enrichment through reading, 
handicrafts, music, and hobbies are prob- 
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ably within the reach of most parents, 
either entirely through home efforts or 
with the aid of available agencies. In 
some states, home teachers are provided 
by the public schools. In others, occupa- 
tional therapy instructors go to the 
homes and teach the children handicraft. 
There are clubs which carry on corre- 
spondence with shut-ins. 

However, the parent should be sure 
that any program attempted by the 
convalescent meets with the approval of 
the medical staff, for first of all the 
child’s physical walfare should be im- 
proved at the maximum rate. 

If this sounds like too ambitious a 
program, let us remember that any pro- 
gram must be used with discretion. In 
the first place, activity should not be 
crowded upon the child. He should have 
the opportunity, but not the require- 
ment to be active. Moreover, we should 
adopt the slogan, “Nothing too much.” 
His bed and his playroom should not be 
piled with a number of things. He 
should have a few simple things at one 
time, and then have those put away 
properly before other things are given 
him. 

Probably the accomplishment most 
difficult for the parent is to leave the 
child alone often enough and long 
enough. As an individual, the child needs 
periods of being by himself—of solitude. 
Martin drew his hand wearily across his 
eyes one day and sighed, “Too much 
people.” The over-anxious or over-so- 
licitous parent hovers about the conva- 
lescent, unconsciously irritating and 
distracting him. Or sometimes, in at- 
tempting to carry out a sensible pro- 
gram, the parent imposes his ideas too 
vigorously upon the child. And the child, 
resenting the program, builds up resist- 
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ance against the parent as the autho 
of it. In this respect, a Convalescent 
Home has a distinct advantage, for the 
program is something to which adults, 
as well as patients, conform. The matter 
becomes impersonal and abstract, and 
the adult is merely the agent of carry- 
ing out doctor’s orders, or routine nec- 
essary where so many people live to- 
gether. Sometimes a home which seems 
well-adjusted, and is successful for the 
well child, may be too stimulating, or 
too solicitous, or just too crowding on 
the personality, and so give frequent oc- 
casion for suffering to the child sensi- 
tized by illness and the results following 
illness. 

Let us emphasize again that your 
child needs to be treated as a normal 
human being. Teach him to ignore his 
handicap as far as possible, and expect 
him to take his place in the group with- 
out asking for over-weaning sympathy, 
or abnormal consideration. 

Let your child feel that you have a 
very real affection for him, but also let 
him feel that he is an individual who 
must find his own solutions for his prob- 
lems, who must accept a handicap, find 
its limitations and live within them, and 
yet not impose upon the world because 
of that handicap. Above all help him 
develop an outgoing personality that 
will forget the handicap in exploring the 
world about him. You will find that the 
struggle not only develops your child, 
but that you, too, have grown in the 
process. 

The convalescent child has been sub- 
jected to experiences quite different 
from those of the well child. A long con- 
valescence increases those differences. 
The combination of circumstances is 
different for each child, and the re- 
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sponse to these influences is individual 
and unique. Each child, therefore, be- 
comes a special case, requiring as defi- 
nite diagnostic analysis and clinical 
treatment in the social, mental, and 
educational areas as in the medical. 
Mental health and emotional adjustment 
are important in convalescence. A sound 
educational environment may do much to 
modify and improve emotional atti- 








a 


tudes which interfere with intellectual 
progress. 

The unique aspects of educational 
work with convalescents provide a con- 
stant stimulus for initiative on the part 
of teachers and parents and a daily chal- 
lenge to provide opportunity for mental 
and emotional development, contributing 
to the total rehabilitation of the conva- 
lescent child. 
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Unity TuHroucu UNDERSTANDING 


A study guide to accompany our cur- 
rent yearbook, Americans All, has re- 
cently come from the press. Titled 
Unity Through Understanding, this 
manual is meant to be helpful and 
thought provoking to the individual 
reader or to discussion groups. It is 
suitable for use with high school stu- 
dents, teachers’ groups, community 
forums, P.T.A., and similar groups. 

Unity Through Understanding has 
been prepared by Marion Edman, Su- 
pervising Instructor, Detroit Public 
Schools. The author has had wide ex- 
perience working with children and adult 
groups in programs of intercultural edu- 
cation. She presents in the manual some 
practical suggestions for study group 
techniques, stimulating statements of 
issues, and suggested readings. 

To order your copy of this manual, 
send 25 cents to the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Discounts are allowed 
on quantity orders. 


MemBersHip VoTE 


As reported in the April issue of Edu- 
cational Method, members of this De- 
partment are being asked to vote by mail 
to determine whether this Department 
should merge with the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study. The final date when 
votes will be accepted is September 1, 
1942, but ballots may be returned any 
time up to that date. In the judgment 


of the Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee, this vote will express a pro- 
fessional educational stand as to whether 
the basic purposes of supervision and 
curriculum development are one, and 
whether one national organization or 
two will better serve to further instruc- 
tional improvements in our schools. Con- 
sidering the importance of this issue for 
our organization and for education in 
this country, each member is urged to 
give it careful consideration and to reg- 
ister his vote. 


CHANGES IN PRoposaL 


Since printing in the November issue 
of Educational Method the proposed 
constitution of the new organization 
should the merger be consummated, a 
suggestion has been made for adding a 
preamble, and revising the article deal- 
ing with the Board of Directors, as fol- 
lows: 


Preamble— 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction and the Society 
for Curriculum Study, recognizing the 
importance of unifying our efforts for 
furthering instructional improvement in 
the schools of this country, do hereby 
join to form the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development and 
approve the constitution as follows: 


Article V—The Board of Directors 


Section I. The Board of Directors 
shall constitute the governing body of 
the Department. 
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Section II. The Board of Directors 
shall consist of (1) twenty members 
elected at large who shall serve for a 
term of four years, five to be elected 
each year in such manner as the By- 
laws may determine; (2) any members 
of the Executive Committee who are 
not otherwise members of the Board 
of Directors; (3) representatives of 
state and regional (covering several 
states) associations concerned with su- 
pervision and curriculum development, 
who shall serve for the same length of 
term and with the same duties and 
privileges as the members at large, 
representation to be on the basis of 
membership of local members in the 
national organization as follows: 


one representative for 50 to 99 
members 


two representatives for 100 to 174 
members 


three representatives for 175 to 274 
members 


four representatives for 275 to 399 
members 


five representatives for 400 mem- 
bers or over 


In estimating such membership for 
the purpose of representation, only 
persons who are bona fide members of 
the National Education Association 
and of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development with 
dues paid as of January 1 preceding 
the annual meeting, shall be counted. 
Representative members of the Board 
of Directors shall bear such creden- 
tials as the By-Laws of the Depart- 
ment may determine. A state may 
share in such state-wide or regional 
representation but not in both. 


Section III. The President shall act 
as chairman of the Board. 


Section IV. The Board of Directors 
shall formulate and approve the poli- 
cies for the Department, shall adopt 
the annual budget, shall elect the offi- 
cers (except the Executive Secretary) 
and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee from its own membership, shall 
have the power to fill vacancies in office 
until the next election, shall employ 
an Executive Secretary upon nomina- 
tion of the Executive Committee, shall 
be the custodian of the property of 
the Department, shall have the power 
to make contracts, and shall make an 
annual financial report to the Depart- 
ment. 

Denver ConvENTION 


Wilhelmina Hill and Gilbert Willey, 
co-chairmen of the program committee 
for the Denver Convention, are develop- 
ing plans for an afternoon meeting on 
Tuesday, June 30, and a luncheon on 
Wednesday, July 1. The theme for the 
Tuesday meeting will be “Cooperative 
Planning.” A feature of the program 
will be presentation of descriptions of 
cooperative practices within a school 
system, within an individual school, and 
within a classroom. The luncheon meet- 
ing on Wednesday will be jointly spon- 
sored by this Department, the Depart- 
ment of Art Education, and the N.E.A. 
International Relations Committee. The 
theme is to be “Intercultural Educa- 
tion.” An exhibit of children’s art work 
is being planned for the meeting. 


SumMER CoNFERENCES 
A printed folder of information about 
the summer conferences sponsored by 
this Department is now available. Con- 
ferences planned are: 
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Group Planning and Problem Solving, 
Estes Park, Colorado, July 6-17, 
jointly sponsored with the University 
of Denver. Leader: Wilhelmina Hill 


The School as the Community, Florence, 
Alabama, July 13-24, jointly spon- 
sored with State Teachers College. 
Leader: Morris Mitchell 


Human Development and Education, 
Chicago, Illinois, July 27-August 7, 
jointly sponsored with the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and the 
University of Chicago. Leader: Daniel 


Prescott. 
RutH CuNNINGHAM 


Executive Secretary 
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Editor, Lois Corrry Mossman 


THE YEARBOOKS 


National Council for the Social Studies. 
The Social Studies in the Elementary 
School. Wm. E. Young, Editor Twelfth 
Yearbook. The Council, Washington, 
D.C. 1941. xx+243 p. $2.00. 


It is well that this organization which 
is more concerned with the teaching of 
social studies than any other, should 
focus its attention on the elementary 
grades. There is great bewilderment 
among the workers in this field regard- 
ing the selection of subject matter. Per- 
haps a certain amount of confusion is 
to be expected when anyone begins a 
new task. Until recently the elementary 
teacher had had little experience in the 
selection of subject matter. This was 
left to the subject matter specialist 
and the curriculum expert. There are 
signs that under this new dispensation 
we are in a stage of eclecticism. Says 
one worker at the end of a visiting day, 
“I don’t think it matters much what 
we teach in these early grades. What 
really matters is attitudes.” This state- 
ment reveals that the goals for social 
studies are attitudes. It also shows that 
this worker can see the effectiveness of 
personal relationships in developing atti- 
tudes. But why is subject matter given 
no part at all in the development of 
the desired attitude? There can be 
but one answer: either the wrong sub- 
ject matter is being used, or the workers 
are not able to evaluate truly the effec- 
tiveness of the subject matter they are 
using. 

The effectiveness of subject matter is, 
unless this reviewer has misjudged, the 


most important problem facing the ele- 
mentary social studies at this time. What 
does this Yearbook contribute towards 
the solution of this problem? 

Three writers in Part I of the Year- 
book set the goal not only for social 
studies but for the school. They speak 
in terms of the growth of a particular 
individual. It is the job of the school 
to teach the child to grow well-rounded. 
He is to make this growth through his 
own purposeful action. One of the 
writers gives such an excellent illus- 
tration of learning, and particularly the 
relationship of subject matter to that 
of learning, that we shall incorporate 
it in this review: 

Liking dogs, a six-year-old child petted 
every stray pup in the neighborhood un- 
til the inevitable happened. A playful 
collie knocked her over and she came 
home in tears. It was here that dad took 
a hand and suggested that “we talk it 
over.” Presently the two were trying to 
think of “some sign, some way” by 
which good dogs could be distinguished 
from bad ones. Since no light came from 
the child’s past experience with dogs, a 
plan was made to watch their behavior 
when they were spoken to. After perhaps 
a week of random “look-see” encounters, 
the youngster developed a hunch which 
seemed worth testing. A good dog would 
wag his tail when spoken to; he was 
safe and friendly and could be petted. 
Put to test, this idea worked in trial af- 
ter trial. Apparently the problem had 
been solved; the child had learned. 
(p. 37.) 

Certainly this subject matter served 
a real purpose. To have used any other 
with the child at that time would have 
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been to miss the opportunity for sub- 
ject matter to show its metal. These 
three writers who set the goals for the 
1941 Yearbook know the value of 
quenching a particular thirst with a 
particular type of drink. Now let us 
see what the practitioners do. 


These people speak in Parts II and 
III of the Yearbook. Helen Heffer- 
nan gives an account of a group of 
twelve-year-olds selecting subjects on 
the basis of interest. This is followed 
by an account of units on airplanes and 
boats. At only one spot does this re- 
viewer feel that a particular type of 
subject was essential to the development 
of a particular trait, and this was in 
an eighth grade unit on recreation by 
Carol Thornton Smallenburg. In this 
each child made a study of his own 
recreational needs. On the whole, these 
practitioners do little to show that sub- 
ject matter can be used to develop a 
particular attitude. Hundreds of dif- 
ferent types of subject matter could 
have been substituted for what was used 
here without making a difference in re- 
sults. Doubtless there are certain gen- 
eral attitudes that can be developed 
through a great range of subjects. But 
to have the greater portion of the social 
studies program of such a general na- 
ture is very unfortunate. 


Illustrations can be found of children 
doing studies to meet a particular need. 
In one classroom one child is studying 
eyes because she has defective vision. 
Another is studying Negro culture be- 
cause of her lack of appreciation of 
Negro children. I feel that these prac- 
titioners in their writings here pay more 
allegiance to a curriculum that fits better 
into traditional school setting than they 
do to the development of the needs of 
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a particular child or a particular group 

of individuals. There are many writings 

of this sort. Elementary social studies 
need to be challenged by a practice that 
shows more clearly than that which we 
have previously known the part that it 
can play in child development. 

C. DeWitt Boney 

Nassau School, East Orange, N. J. 

& 

Reavis, William C., Editor. Administrative 
Adjustments Required by Socio-economic 
Change. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. ix+235 pp. $2.00. 

This book is the report of the 1941 
Annual Conference of Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools 
conducted by the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 
It contains the papers read by an out- 
standing group of speakers together 
with lists of the questions considered in 
the Round Table Conferences. It is a 
significant book since several of the 
speakers anticipate our entrance into 
the war and the problems of school ad- 
ministration this would entail. In a 
brief review it is impossible to detail 
the points made by each speaker or to 
be critical of them. It is my purpose 
to interest the reader by indicating the 
content. 

Part I is devoted to Impending Edu- 
cational Changes. R. W. Tyler sets 
forth “Educational Adjustments Neces- 
sitated by Changing Ideological Con- 
cepts.” Harold C. Hunt, Kansas City 
Superintendent, deals with “Adapting 
the Future Educational Program to 
Available Financial Resources.” Lloyd 
Allen Cook makes suggestions for the 
“Reorganization of the School Pro- 
gram in Relation to the Changing Social 
Order.” This reviewer takes exception 
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to some of the proposals made by Mr. 
Hunt since they demand increase in 
pupil-teacher ratio, and the shortening 
of periods and sessions. 

Part II deals with Influences of Socio- 
Economic Change on Educational Pro- 
grams. Aaron J. Brumbaugh indicates 
“The Function and Scope of General 
Education ;” Robert C. Woellner deals 
with “The Industrial Arts in General 
Education ;” and Homer J. Smith ana- 
lyzes programs of “Trade and Tech- 
nical Education.” One appreciates the 
emphasis placed on vocational and trade 
education in these times of increased 
demand for effective workers. 

Part III defines Future Developments 
in Curriculum Areas. Stephen M. Corey 
helps us to think more clearly regard- 
ing “Harmonizing Conflicting Aims in 
Curriculum Development ;” Louis Wirth 
deals with “Problems and Prospects of 
the Social-Studies Curriculum ;” Robert 
J. Havighurst sets forth the “Role of 
Science in General Education.” 


Part IV attacks the problem of Se- 
lection and Training of Personnel for 
Reorganized Educational Programs. 
Homer W. Anderson, Superintendent of 
St. Louis Schools, describes “The De- 
velopment of Scientific Techniques for 
the Selection of Personnel; Roscoe 
Pulliam gives us new ideas on “Train- 
ing of Teacher Personnel;” John Guy 
Fowlkes deals with the “Training of 
Administrative Personnel.” 


Part V analyzes Professional Improve- 
ment Required by Socio-Economic 
Change. Anton J. Carlson, noted physi- 
ologist, explains in a significant paper 
“How Medicine Has Developed Profes- 
sional Status;” Bernard C. Gavitt de- 
scribes “The Development of the Legal 
Profession ;” and William S. Gray in- 
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dicates “Recent Progress Toward Pro- 
fessional Status in Teaching.” 

The report is concluded with a useful 
bibliography of thirty titles prepared by 
Mr. Cook. 

The addresses by Ralph Tyler, Ste- 
phen Corey, Lloyd Allen Cook, Roscoe 
Pulliam, and Anton Carlson have been 
especially enlightening to the reviewer. 
No doubt other parts of the report 
will have equal appeal to other readers. 
In my opinion, William C. Reavis, the 
editor, has done a good service in mak- 
ing available this well organized re- 
port of a significant conference. 

Watter A. ANDERSON 
Northwestern University 
& 


National Education Association. Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 
Language Arts in the Elementary School. 
Jesse E. Hudson, Chairman Twentieth 
Yearbook. Washington, D.C. 1941. $2.00. 
671 p. 

A broad concept of the term “Lan- 
guage Arts” is taken by the Committee, 
including oral language, written lan- 
guage, reading, handwriting, and spell- 
ing activities. The book also discusses 
administrative and supervisory prac- 
tices. This is a modern, practical hand- 
book for the teacher and the principal. 
It provides, in about 300 pages, com- 
plete and thorough chapters on each of 
the above topics. The beginning chapter 
is on “The Nature and Scope of the 
Language Arts Program.” ‘The whole 
subject is treated from a live and func- 
tional point of view, embracing a com- 
prehensive treatment of each field, in- 
cluding features receiving much em- 
phasis recently, such as choric speak- 
ing, speech training, making short talks, 
conversation and discussion, creative 
writing, reading-readiness program, in- 
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tegrated learning, experience units and 
language arts, use of radio, use of Eng- 
lish Clubs, and modern philosophy of 
language teaching. Each chapter is in- 
troduced by a brief comment by the edi- 
torial committee, which is very helpful. 
Every teacher and principal will find 

this Yearbook a source of valuable aid 
and inspiration. 

F. M. UnpErwoop 

St. Louis, Missouri 

& 


National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Philosophies of Education. John 
S. Brubacher, Chairman.  Forty-first 
Yearbook, Part I. Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
1942. $3.00 cloth, $2.25 paper. 319 p. 
This yearbook is presented as a com- 

parative study of five educational phil- 

osophies with contemporary proponents 
in the American educational profession. 

The five philosophies—experimentalism 

(pragmatism), realism (modern “scien- 

tific” realism), idealism, Aristotelian- 

ism, and Catholic scholasticism—are pre- 
sented in Chapters II-VI respectively, 
each by one of its own advocates. The 
advocates representing these five phil- 
osophic positions (in the same order) 

are Professors W. H. Kilpatrick, F. S. 

Breed, H. H. Horne, M. J. Adler, and 

W. J. McGucken. In Chapter I, Pro- 

fessor E. H. Reisner attempts an his- 

torical overview in which he relates each 
of these philosophies “to the general in- 
tellectual milieu in which they came to 
existence and prospered.” Professor 

J. S. Brubacher, Chairman of the Year- 

book Committee, supplies an Introduc- 

tion and a final chapter which offers 

a comparative analysis of the five view- 

points, as here presented, in order to lo- 

cate their agreements and differences. 
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It is quite impossible to offer, in the 
compass of a brief review, any summary 
of the content of this volume of 32] 
pages. This impossibility arises from 
two quite different circumstances both 
of which are useful in reading and un- 
derstanding the book. First, each of 
the five statements of about fifty pages 
is an already highly condensed syn- 
opsis of the philosophical viewpoint pre- 
sented and of its bearing on conten- 
porary education. A synopsis of a 
synopsis is likely to be at once unin- 
telligible and misleading. Second, it is 
unfortunate that the five advocates seem 
so seldom to be talking about the same 
things. Men must, in their discourse, 
have something in common in order to 
differ intelligibly. This reviewer believes 
that, had the committee worked harder 
to find common problems, in interpreting 
which they might have used their vari- 
ous philosophical perspectives, they 
might have found them. In the process 
of finding them they might have left 
the narrow ambit of “philosophers’ prob- 
lems” and have found themselves dis- 
cussing philosophically the problems of 
the ordinary mill run of men in our 
lacerated and lacerating historical situ- 
ation. Meanwhile, the writers did not 
find common problems to talk about 
and the way of the summarizer is thus 
made doubly hard if not impossible. At 
any rate, Professor Brubacher has, in 
his last chapter, done as good a job of 
summarizing five disparate and variously 
focused essays as is humanly possible. 

What can a reviewer do when the 
pleasures of summarizing are denied him? 
I believe he can best present briefly the 
highly personal viewpoint out of which 
he has approached, read, and evaluated 
the book and invite the reader to ap- 
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proach, read, and evaluate it from a 
similar viewpoint. This is what I pro- 
pose to do. Nearly all of the contribu- 
tors to this volume note the recent in- 
creasing interest of educators in phil- 
osophy, in its methods and content as 
these contribute to the clarification and 
guidance of the tasks of education. 
What is it that educators are demand- 
ing today from philosophy? And how 
and why have recent social, historical 
events stimulated them to make such 
philosophic demands? It was for an- 
swers to such questions, combined with 
various attempts to meet these demands 
philosophically, that I looked in reading 
this volume. Very little explicit recog- 
nition seems to have been given them. 
Professor Breed seems to have come 
nearest to recognizing and expressing 
clearly the nature of the historical situ- 
ation which is today making extreme de- 
mands upon the wisdom of educators 
and in turn upon the philosophers of 
education. 


It is trite to say we live in a world of 
warring ideologies. Yesterday men bat- 
tled for religious faiths; today they 
wage relentless war for social creeds and 
dogmas. From the present raging con- 
flict of ideas the teachers of the schools 
are by no means disengaged, for educa- 
tional and social ideologies are always 
intertwined. .. . 

The idyllic days of Calvin Coolidge 
and the fabulous twenties are behind us. 
The greatest breakdown of the modern 
world’s political and economic structure 
is with us. The greatest threat to the 
existence of democratic government in 
the world is hanging over us. We are in 
the toils of a great social revolution. .. . 
(The) demand for social clarification ex- 
plains the revival of the philosophy of 
education as a subject of study for pros- 
pective educators after its years of som- 
nolence, dilution, and dogmatic sup- 


pression. pp. 87-88. 
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Now I believe Professor Breed is quite 
right in his answer to the question of 
what kinds of demands educators are 
properly making upon philosophic study 
and upon philosophers today. It is to 
his credit that he recognized and ex- 
pressed the nature of these demands 
clearly. I believe that it is fair to say, 
however, that neither he nor the other 
contributors to this volume have sought 
in their statements to meet these de- 
mands explicitly and frontally. Yet it 
is, according to my view, the central 
task of philosophy and philosophers in 
any age of profound cultural transi- 
tion to help to clarify and chart the 
human role in a situation which is mak- 
ing powerful yet confused and conflict- 
ing demands upon human beings in it. 
To what should Man be loyal when 
worthy objects of allegiance are vague 
or contradictory? To what historical 
movements, institutions, causes and po- 
tentialities in the contemporary and 
emerging future human situation should 
Man commit himself? These are the 
central questions which the greatest phil- 
osophers of every age have set them- 
selves. And the philosophers whose work 
has attained a measure of timeliness have 
been those who have struggled most 
strenuously and directly with the plagu- 
ing human problems of their own time. 
Without defining the role of Man in 
our historical situation and the impera- 
tives which our situation puts upon 
Man, teachers will not have adequate 
guidance in the educational choices they 
must make, for two reasons: Teachers, 
first of all are, or ought to be, speci- 
mens of humanity, and, second, they 
must seek to develop the largest pos- 
sible measure of humanity in the po- 
tential men and women whose develop- 
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ment they must guide. I can only wish 
the very able contributors to this vol- 
ume had dealt more directly with their 
interpretations of the role of Man in 
the present revolutionary political-eco- 
nomic situation, using and testing their 
metaphysical, logical, epistemological 
and theological assumptions in this task 
of interpretation. 

It would be utterly misleading to say 
that the differences in metaphysics, 
theory of knowledge and logic advo- 
cated by these men do not lead to dif- 
ferent consequences in the ethical, po- 
litical, economic interpretation of our 
present human situation. This is not 
what I am saying (though I do sus- 
pect that all of the contributors would 
have produced one or another sort of 
“middle-class” interpretation of that 
situation). What I am stressing is 
rather that these latter differences are 
not made clear and focal in the presen- 
tations of this book nor is the char- 
acter of the writer’s own various social- 
political-economic motivations made ex- 
plicit, though these are implicitly there. 
The reader must largely infer the dif- 
fering human consequences which follow 
from this philosophical position and 
must “psycho-analyze” the writers to 
determine their differing social-economic 
motivations. Now these exercises are 
beneficial to the reader and I urge them 
upon the readers of this review who will 
also become readers of the book. But I 
do wish the writers of the book had 
availed themselves more generously of 
the benefits of the same exercises. 


With two more specific warnings, I 
will commend the potential readers of 
this book to the book itself with whatever 
benefits this review may have provided. 
First, much of the superstructure of 
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Professor Horne’s clear and able pre- 
sentation of his philosophic position de- 
pends upon his assumption of the philo- 
sephic principle that “like causes pro- 
duce like effects.” Thus the cosmos 
must be inherently and fundamentally 
“mental” in order to have had mind ap- 
pear in that cosmos at all. I cannot 
here argue the adequacy of this prin- 
ciple of causation. But much of mod- 
ern philosophic thought (including most 
of evolutionary thinking—life comes 
from the non-living, mind comes from 
the non-mental, etc.) has basically chal- 
lenged this principle. It can no longer 
be assumed but must be argued. Pro- 
fessor Horne assumes it and the reader 
should realize that it is a controversial 
assumption. No doubt this principle is 
assumed by writers in this volume other 
than Professor Horne. But its use is 
prominent in his essay. My only point 
here is that the reader should not be 
uncritical of the philosophic use of this 
principle, wherever it appears. 

Second, much of the persuasiveness 
of Professor Adler’s closely argued essay 
depends on a basic assumption that is 
nowhere challenged by other writers in 
this volume. Yet, if the assumption is 
granted, alternative viewpoints on phil- 
osophy of education will have difficulty 
in escaping the toils of Professor Adler’s 
logic (unless they wish to admit that 
philosophy is nothing but “science” or 
an integration of the sciences). This 
assumption is that philosophy of educa- 
tion is knowledge and the allied infer- 
ence is that, if it is not knowledge, men 
have no standards for judging it true or 
false and, by implication, adequate or 
inadequate. I accept his point that if 
philosophy is not knowledge it cannot 
be judged true or false. But I am fully 
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willing to assert that philosophic state- 
ments are not knowledge and are thus 
not true or false. Man does not live by 
truth alone. (Truth as such I leave to 
the scientists.) “Man alone of all the 
animals plays ape to his dreams.” And 
philosophy at its best is a considered, 
tested, and situationally relevant dream. 
Dreams as guides to action may not be 
true or false but they may be faith- 
ful to our best established knowledge or 
not faithful to it; they may be internally 
consistent or inconsistent; they may be 
based on a broad or narrow human ex- 
perience; they may lead men away from 
the common problems that confront them 
or they may stimulate their efforts to 
solve these; they may win the reasonable 
acceptance of the men to whom they are 
communicated or they may not. It is 
through tests like these that the ade- 
quacy of a philosophic theory can be 
tested, though never demonstrated. I 
invite the readers of this volume to 
apply these tests to the philosophic 
viewpoints presented in it, not least of 
all to that of Professor Adler. 
Kennetu D. Benne 
University of Illinois 
& 

John Dewey Society. Workers’ Education 
in the United States. Theodore Brameld, 
Editor. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1941, $2.50. xiv-+388 p. 


As elementary teachers do we find 
ourselves annoyed, irritated, repelled, 
by the title “Workers’ Education?” 
Does it touch our tabus,—our evasion 
of the idea of class consciousness? If so, 
it is probably a typical reaction. As the 
volume points out, many of us in the 
teaching field, even though we come 
from the working group, act under an 
“aristocratic” tradition. 


We may be asking as we read this 
title, who are the workers; what justifi- 
cation is there for implying that there 
should be a separate education for 
them? Do not our schools prepare all 
citizens for civic and vocational life? 
Perhaps we ask such questions in ignor- 
ance of an educational movement which 
has arisen almost wholly outside, even 
unknown to, most established institu- 
tions of learning. (Brameld VI) 

This yearbook is a description and 
interpretation in terms of democratic 
American life of this educational move- 
ment. It represents the point of view 
both of university professors and of 
active workers in the labor movement. 
The committee which assisted in prepar- 
ing the book were: Theodore Brameld, 
Editor, University of Minnesota; Frank 
E. Baker, President, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College; Eleanor G. Coit, 
Director, American Labor Education 
Service; George S. Counts, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Marius Hansome, 
Former Professor in the Sociology of 
Cooperation, Rochdale Institute; Alice 
Hanson, Instructor, Hudson Shore 
Labor School; J. B. S. Hardman, Edu- 
cational Director, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America; Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., Secretary and Director, Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau of America; 
Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, Director, 
Wisconsin School of Workers, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Hilda W. Smith, 
Director, Workers Service Program, 
Work Projects Administration; Mark 
Starr, Educational Director, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union; Theresa Wolfson, Professor of 
Economics and Labor Problems, 
Brooklyn College. 
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I suggest that we, as teachers study- 
ing the volume in a serious attempt to 
orient ourselves to our times, read first 
the Preface, then the chapters at the 
end of the volume written by Frank I. 
Baker, George S. Counts, and Theodore 
Brameld. These educators base their 
suggestions on a _ broad democratic 
philosophy and stress the need for a 
socially pivoted curriculum for all pub- 
lic education with extension and em- 
phasis for those vocationally interested 
in workers’ education. There is more 
breadth here in the concept of the 
identity of the “worker” than in the 
chapters written by actual workers in 


the labor field. 
To quote Mr. Baker on page 231: 


America must move toward a more 
complete democracy based on the worth 
of the common man, brought to its full- 
est realization through universal educa- 
tional opportunity. America cannot keep 
a class of people in their places to do 
common work but must use science and 
technology to raise all work to a crea- 
tive level and to the dignity of social 
service. 


Mr. Brameld, on page 278, describes 
workers as those “where the largest part 
of your income is derived . . . from wages 
and salaries received from a private or 
public employer.” 

Teachers were described in the First 
Yearbook of The John Dewey Society, 
The Teacher and Society, as being “not 
informed, consistent or clear-minded 
about the crucial issues of social, eco- 
nomic, political life.” If we grant this 
we will do well to grasp the understand- 
ing of our own position in the broader 
social picture as given in the last of the 
book, before we plunge into the descrip- 
tion of union efforts of workers’ educa- 
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tion given in the first part of the volume. 

Men and women actively associated in 
programs of the labor groups have 
written these first chapters. They de- 
scribe the actual achievements in Work- 
ers’ Education as a movement developed 
beyond and apart from the public school 
system, one attempting to further 
through the union the workers’ con- 
sciousness of mass power. These three 
quotations illustrate this: 


But the test of their (background 
courses) effectiveness as workers’ educa- 
tion remains the same: what do they con- 
tribute to the development of more ac- 
tive, useful, members of the labor move- 
ments? p. 140. 


Phases of workers’ education are de- 
scribed as: 


. the ultimate goal which sees 
workers’ education playing an important 
creative role in replacing rugged in- 
dividualism by some form of democratic 
collectivism; . . . cultural activities ... 
to build up a sentiment of loyalty and 
friendship between the member and his 
union. p. 90. 

classes and projects for trade 
union training and action. 

. . . borderline cases, “closely allied to 
workers” education but not catering ex- 
clusively to organized labor: League for 
Industrial Democracy, Cooper Union, 
Federal Council of Churches, ete. p. 108. 


The committee has made an extremely 
valuable contribution in setting forth 
the status of social education of work- 
ers in the United States today and in 
making articulate a vision and philoso- 
phy which will facilitate the penetra- 
tion of such education into American 
living. 

Cuarre ZyvE 
School of Education, 
New York University 
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National Council of Teachers of English. 
Basic Aims for English Instruction in 
American Schools. Basic Aims Commit- 
tee, Dora V. Smith, Chairman. 1942. 
10 cents. 16 pp. 


Those readers who have kept in 
thoughtful contact with the publications 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, including The English Jour- 
nal, during the last ten-year period in 
particular, will recognize in the recent 
report of the Committee on Basic Aims 
a compendium of advanced thinking on 
the problem of what English instruc- 
tion ought to be in American schools. 
The five members of the Committee— 
Harold A. Anderson, John J. De Boer, 
Max J. Herzberg, Marquis E. Shattuck, 
and Dora V. Smith (chairman)—have 
brought together in fifteen pages the 
conclusions toward which the thinking 
of many competent educational leaders, 
including that of the committee mem- 
bers, has pointed for years. 


In making its research report, the 
Committee has taken an important step 
in helping educators to meet the chal- 
lenge stated by Chairman Dora V. 
Smith in her article, “Challenge to 
Teachers of English” in The English 
Journal for February, 1941, pp. 101- 
113: 


We, more than any other group in 
America, have in our control the solution 
to the problems of the teaching of Eng- 
lish. We must be cognizant of pressure 
groups from without coming in to inform 
us and the public concerning next steps 
in our program. We welcome criticism 
always as a means to growth, but we 
must scrutinize it carefully as to the sin- 
cerity of its educational purposes and the 
validity of its claims. We must judge it 
primarily also in terms of its relationship 


to the larger purposes of education in a . 


democracy. In so doing we are chal- 
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lenged to set forth positively and with 
pride the claims of the teaching of Eng- 
lish, which, by reason of their importance 
for the lives of individuals and of so- 
ciety itself, entitle it to a major place in 
the program of secondary education to- 
day. Then we are under obligation to so 
order our teaching that those claims will 
be recognized. If we do not do so for 
ourselves, others less adequately pre- 
pared in experience with boys and girls, 
in understanding of the place of lan- 
guage arts in the total program of edu- 
cation in a democracy, or in richness of 
content in the field of English itself, will 
step in and do it for us. This is today’s 
challenge to teachers of English. It is 
a mighty one, but I believe it will be 
answered. 


In setting forth “positively and with 
pride the claims of the teaching of 
English” under thirteen headings in its 
fifteen-page report, the Basic Aims 
Committee thereby creates some se- 
mantic problems for its readers. So do 
I in attempting to offer a report of a 
report of many reports. However, the 
ease with which any interested reader 
can obtain a copy of the Committee re- 
port in pamphlet form should serve to 
remove the ambiguity incident to a brief 
review. The reader of the original report 
must expect to deal with it ruminantly, 
partly because it was written by five 
people and partly because language and 
language techniques are integrant in 
any curriculum; hence, there is much 
overlapping in the expository treatment 
of the thirteen headings: 


1. Language is a basic instrument in 
the maintenance of the democratic 
way of life. 

2. Increasingly free and effective in- 
terchange of ideas is vital to life in 
a democracy. 

8. Language study in the schools must 
be based on the language needs of 
living. 





4. Language ability expands with the 

individual’s experience. 

English enriches personal living and 

deepens understanding of social re- 

lationships. 

6. English uses literature of both past 
and present to illumine the con- 
temporary scene. 

7. Among the nations represented in 
the program in literature, America 
should receive major emphasis. 

8. A study of the motion picture and 
radio is indispensable in the Eng- 
lish program. 

9. The goals of instruction in English 
are, in the main, the same for all 
young people, but the heights to be 
attained in achieving any one of 
them and the materials used for the 
purpose will vary with individual 
need. 

10. The development of social under- 
standing through literature requires 
reading materials within the com- 
prehension, the social intelligence, 
and the emotional range of the 
pupils whose lives they are ex- 
pected to influence. 

11. English pervades the life and work 
of the school. 

12. English enriches personality by pro- 
viding experience of intrinsic worth 
for the individual. 

13. Teachers with specialized training 
are needed for effective instruction 
in the language arts. 


At the risk of distorting context I 
should like to illustrate through quota- 
tion several important emphases to be 
found in the Committee’s report. Fore- 
most among these is the perpetuation 
of democratic ways of life through free 
thought and discussion. 


Or 


Young people should be made critically 
aware of the power of words—today’s 
words as well as yesterday’s. They 
should acquire the ability to think 


clearly in an emotionally charged atmos- 
phere. In time of war and in time of 
peace, they should understand the meth- 
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ods of the propagandist and be able to 
detect the devices used to deflect thought 
from the central issue. It is imperative 
that by so doing they learn to dis- 
tinguish between logical reasoning and 
untoward emotional appeal. At the same 
time it is essential that young people de- 
velop power to order their own thoughts 
carefully and to give effective expres- 
sion to them in the daily relationships 
of life. . . . Whether the communication 
is in speech or in writing, sincerity of 
purpose and a sense of responsibility for 
knowledge of facts and soundness of 
data are of major importance. Together 
with honesty of presentation and 
straightforward effectiveness of expres- 
sion, they demand an emphasis far be- 
yond that given to mere technicalities of 
language in any program which purports 
to train young people for life in a de- 
mocracy. 


Although the report steers clear of 
psychological terminology, there is evi- 
dence of faith in the organismic theory 
of learning throughout the discussion 
of the headings. Content, method, and 
extension of teacher responsibility are 
bound closely together in this organ- 
ismic emphasis. 


The vital program in language uses 
every kind of experience significant in 
the life of the individual. At the same 
time it aims to provide new and enrich- 
ing experiences within the English class- 
room. Only through such natural as- 
sociation with the primary sources and 
motives of expression can the program 
in English hope to develop exact and 
broad vocabularies, to promote growth in 
logical thinking, and to stimulate careful 
habits of observation and reflection. In- 
provement in the processes of thinking 
comes through actual grappling with 
problems which have meaning for the in- 
dividual. Growing power of reflection 
upon past and present experience is a 
natural concomitant of the intimate re- 
lationship between the language program 
of the school and the language needs of 
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living. . . . Growth of facility in read- 
ing is a continuous process, intimately 
associated with power of thinking. .. . 
The necessity for continuous and con- 
structive teaching of reading to all young 
people at all levels of the school system, 
with materials and techniques suited to 
their particular degree of maturity is, 
therefore, patent. Responsibility for such 
instruction is obviously a function not of 
English teachers alone but of all teach- 
ers in whose classes young people seek 
information through reading. . . . It is 
the responsibility of all teachers to see 
that young people, in the carrying-out of 
their daily programs, grow in language 
power through the development of care- 
ful habits of expression and the practice 
of correct forms and conventions. 


The responsibility of the English 
teacher for guidance in the choice of 
reading materials—periodicals as well 
as books—, in the “establishment of 
valid standards of selection,” and in the 


“inculeation of intelligent habits of 
reading in relationship to them” re- 
ceives considerable emphasis in the re- 
port. The functions of literature, 


chosen with a sharp eye upon the pe- 
culiar needs and capacities of the indi- 
vidual reader, are broadly conceived 
to include the gaining of insight into 
human motives, the promotion of an 
understanding of contemporary life 
with “illumination of the present by the 
past and intelligent appreciation of the 
continuity of human experience and 
aspirations from generation to genera- 
tion,” wholesome enjoyment for hours of 
leisure and re-creation, and the attain- 
ment of an adequate personal philos- 
ophy of life. As the Committee sums it 
up, “Neither extreme emphasis upon 
techniques of reading nor absorption 
with literary form can be expected to 
induce in the reader that awareness of 
himself and others, that consciousness 


of human values, and that positive de- 
termination to play an active part in 
promoting human welfare which repre- 
sents the highest good in the program 
in literature for young people of all 
levels of ability.” 

Supervisors, heads of English depart- 
ments, teachers in service and in train- 
ing (in other areas as well as in Eng- 
lish), superintendents, principals, edu- 
cational leaders wherever they may be, 
will find the report of the Committee 
on Basic Aims for English Instruction 
a significant contribution to any pro- 
gram of thought and action aimed at 
improvement. The report represents a 
high professional challenge to all of us 
to make English play the part it should 
play in the lives of boys and girls even 
if there were no war. 

Paut M. Exsernarpt 
Ohio State University 


& 


American Association of School Administra- 
tors. Health in Schools. Twentieth Year- 
book. John L. Bracken, Chairman. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Washington, D.C. 1942. $2.00. 
544 p. 

This book, prepared primarily for 
superintendents, should be valuable to 
everyone connected with the schools. It 
is more than a treatise upon health edu- 
cation for it includes a very wholesome, 
sane point of view on much that is in- 
volved in an educational program. 

In terms of a health program the 
committee preparing the book states six 
basic responsibilities : 

1. A healthful environment must be 
provided. 

2. A 


essential. 


health guidance program is 
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3. Emergency health conditions de- 
mand immediate care. 

4. Accurate health 
should be taught. 

5. Sound health habits and attitudes 
need to be established. 

6. The exceptional child requires a 
modified school program. 

The book is the development and 
elaboration of this program. It does this 
in a way that is in keeping with the best 
thought and researches. 

There are a number of very interest- 
ing suggestions. A flexible curriculum; 
emphasis upon human behavior, not on 
subjects; growth not subject matter as 
the aim; and the breaking of barriers 
between grades, making for better 
human relationships and wider contacts 
are illustrations of the forward-look- 
ing point of view. 


information 


The writers question the use of gold 
stars and other artificial rewards and 
condemn health fairies and personified 
vegetables. They discourage inter- 
scholastic state championships. They 
question the wisdom of schools that em- 
phasize perfect attendance. They defi- 
nitely condemn competition in health- 
habit performance, stating that antago- 
nisms and dishonest reporting are prob- 
able outcomes. They emphasize the fact 
that no child should be made to feel 
conspicuous or inferior by calling atten- 
tion to his health condition. Standards 
in health measurement should not be 
used. Nursery rhymes, songs, and good 
literature should not be parodied to 
teach “health.” Many other points 
might be noted. 

Throughout the book the recognition 
that the classroom teacher is in the key 
position, that he holds the responsibility 
for the success of the program, and that 
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he stands with the parents in furthering 
the child’s development is definitely 
stressed or strongly implied. 

There are a few points which some 
will regret. The emphasis on units is, in 
the minds of some, a passing trend, for 
they feel that rather a more vital living 
program is being furthered by many and 
should be. There is a greater weighting 
of mental tests than some would ap- 
prove. The authors give a place to 
health readers greater than some would 
advise. In their use of the term “mental 
hygiene” there seems more stress upon 
the negative aspects than upon the posi- 
tive phases of mental health. Some see 
the term in a large constructive concept 
of wholesome living, an adjustment of 
the many factors that enter into living 
that will bring joy in the abundance of 
vital experiences. 

The book should do much toward giv- 
ing a wholesome concept to the schools 
of our land. It is of value to a much 
larger proportion of the profession than 
just superintendents. 


L.C.M. 
& 


National Education Association. Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. Guidance in 
Rural Schools. Yearbook. Fannie W. 
Dunn, Editor. National Education As- 
sociation. Washington, D.C. 1942. 50 
cents. 127 p. 

This is something new, a departure in 
yearbooks. It is the presentation of a 
realistic plan based on the experiences 
of classroom teachers. Guidance in Rural 
Schools is a much needed book, in fact, a 
must book for those concerned with the 
broad field of guidance, and especially 
for the rural school teacher, the super- 
visor, and the principal. 

The principles and the program as set 
up by the committee in the Department 
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of Rural Education of the National- 
Education Association are pertinent to 
every elementary school teacher, appli- 
cable to all children from the preschool 
level through grade eight, and practical 
for all rural schools from Maine to 
California. The book suggests workable 
techniques for guidance, summarizes the 
present status of guidance programs, 
points out the cooperating Federal, 
State and community agencies, and 
lists carefully chosen references. 

There are two facts revealed in this 
yearbook. The first is the unmet needs 
of rural children at all age levels. The 
second is the heartening advances in 
meeting the needs where intelligence has 
been purposely applied. The striking 
conclusion is that the problem is not in- 
soluble, but that the solution is more 
nearly within our grasp than we have 
realized. There is a challenge for every- 
one who reads this book. 

Haroxp D. Atrorp 

General Elementary Division 
State Normal School 
Oswego, New York 
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National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. The Psychology of Education. T. R. 
McConnell, Chairman. Forty-first Year- 
book. Part II. Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
1942. $3.25 cloth. $2.50 paper. 502 p. 
The contribution of psychology to the 

improvement of teaching and learning is 

its only claim for inclusion in the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. The 
preparation of a yearbook on The Psy- 
chology of Learning is a justifiable en- 
terprise for a society for the study of 
education only if and as it aids those 
conducting or guiding education. This 
review is concerned, therefore, with the 
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service of the Yearbook to teachers and 
supervisors and not at all with psy- 
chology for its own sake. 

From one point of view the Yearbook’s 
account of the contribution of psychol- 
ogy to the problems of the educator may 
be said to be very small indeed. The 
greater part of its contents, especially 
in Section I, is descriptive and historical 
in nature, outlining the essence and his- 
tory of the three most widely recognized 
theories of learning—conditioning, con- 
nectionism, and field theory or Gestalt. 
Not only is there very little definite 
treatment of the application of these 
several theories to the task of the 
teacher; there are reiterated statements 
of the inadequacy of psychology in its 
present development to afford much 
practical guidance for instruction. The 
following quotations illustrate this 
point: 


... The need and value of research on 
practical problems in the guidance of 
learning become impressive. On some of 
these problems the evidence from any 
source is still meager, and what exists has 
often been conducted in the psychological 
laboratory so that its validity for class- 
room guidance is unknown. (p. 11.) 

. . - Its utility in the ordinary conduct 
of life and particularly in the improve- 
ment of pedagogical activities is not as 
immediately obvious . . . (and) its tech- 
nical serviceability in many areas is not 
as clear or as pronounced as that of some 
of the older schools. (p. 165. Referring 
to field theory). 

Many studies have been made of the 
present status of interests, attitudes, and 
certain traits in students, but little at- 
tention appears to have been given to 
the development (italics reviewer’s) of 
motives suitable for stimulating class- 
room learning. (p. 303). 

While Lewin assumes organization 


and pictures its successive phases with 
great skill, he does not concern himself 
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with the mechanisms through which 
elimination and fixation occur, a prob- 
lem of fundamental importance. (p.335.) 


We may well ask, without finding 
much in the way of an answer, how we 
can so frame the educational experiences 
of children that they will try themselves 
out thoroughly in life situations, and in 
so doing, explore fully their own posssi- 
bilities. (p. 339.) 


A good summation of the situation is 
the statement on page 12: 


What we most need in educational psy- 
chology, probably, are carefully designed 
experiments with a double reference: to 
fundamental problems of learning theory, 
on the one hand, and to significant edu- 
cational problems, on the other. 


Section II, on “Implications of Learn- 
ing,” is, as its title would imply, more 
focused than in Section I upon the ap- 
plication of psychological science to 
educational practice. It treats more 
particularly experimentation in actual 
school learning situations, or with con- 
ventional school materials, but on the 
whole it is characterized by the same 
inadequacies, from the teacher’s point of 
view, as is Section I. 

This is not to say that the Yearbook 
offers no helpful generalizations directly 
bearing upon the improvement of educa- 
tional practice. The  conditionist, 
Guthrie, offers many such suggestions 
(Chapter I) ; Hartmann presents twenty 
“broader pedagogical implications of the 
field theory” (p. 203ff) which Gates 
(p. 163) accepts in general as “good 
stimulus-response maxims;” several 
practical suggestions or “devices” from 
Thorndike or his students are quoted 
(pp. 317, 323); Horn summarizes im- 
portant implications for teaching from 
studies of language and meaning 
(p. 407); and Brownell summarizes 
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eleven useful generalizations re problem 
solving and concludes with Parker’s ex- 
cellent analysis of the guidance of learn- 
ing in particular problem situations— 
published twenty years ago, which “to 
the writer’s knowledge,” he says, “has 
not been improved upon.” But in the 
space of 445 pages, this seems justi- 
fiably termed “a very small contribu- 
tion.” 

On the other hand, in another respect 
the Yearbook renders a 
service to teachers. 


very great 
This is its parallel 
statement and comparison of the three 
theories with which it deals, with the defi- 
nite purpose of bringing into clear re- 
lief their similarities and differences, es- 
pecially the former. Teachers in recent 
years have been badly befuddled by the 
bandying of new psychological terms 
which had little genuine meaning for 
them, except as they connoted eulogy or 
obloquy, for the proposals with which 
they were associated. Examples of 
such terms are Gestalt, field, insight, 
atomistic, organismic, mechanistic, trial- 
and-error, bond-theory, configuration— 
“fighting words,” McConnell calls them 
(p. 243). Too often it is true, as Gates 
says (p. 263) that “When an educator 
declares, ‘I reject the atomistic or the 
mechanistic conception and accept the 
organismic,’ or vice-versa, he is probably 
merely making a display of superficial 
understanding of what these terms really 
mean.” 

McConnell (pp. 6, 7), cites a number 
of illustrations of what he calls “mis- 
conceptions or misapplications of psy- 
chological theories.” “A careful read- 
ing of psychological system,” he states, 
“reveals that their educational conse- 
quences or implications cannot be set off 
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in such sharp antithesis.” This em- 
phasis of differences he regards as dan- 
gerous because it “serves to give the 
impression of utter confusion and per- 
haps of futility, and may suggest that 
there are no positive psychological prin- 
ciples upon which educational practice 
can be based.” Therefore, there is a 
“need of making available to persons, in 
the field of education especially, an up- 
to-date statement of the essential prin- 
ciples which appear superficially to be 
in such irreconcilable conflict.” Inter- 
estingly enough, in the effort to set forth 
the distinctive characteristics of the 
three selected theories, it proved nec- 
essary to have each represented by two 
of its exponents, since there was not 
complete agreement among those repre- 
senting any one field. 

On the whole, the Yearbook, as un- 
derstood by this reviewer, presents the 
development during this century of the 
psychological interpretation of observed 
behaviors of animals and human beings. 

There is as yet no final theory. Mc- 
Connell, in a chapter (VII) on Recon- 
ciliation of Learning Theories, brings to- 
gether the positions of all three, at- 
tempts to account for differences among 
them, points out the inadequacy of any 
one as yet developed to cover all as- 
pects of learning, indicates that most 
of the differences are in emphasis rather 
than in total essence, and summarizes 
points on which there is common agree- 
ment. In the final chapter of the Year- 
book Buswell undertakes to discover how 
much common ground the psychology of 
learning affords for curriculum practice. 
Like Gates, he points out that much mis- 
conception of psychological theory has 
been expressed by the originators of cer- 
tain educational procedures. He con- 
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demns the tendency of protagonists of 
educational theories “to push each other 
into extreme and untenable positions.” 
His discussion of the organization of 
curriculum is constructive and especially 
so is his statement that “it would seem 
that the time has arrived for curriculum 
makers to forego the pleasure of emo- 
tional excitement resulting from con- 
flict between antagonistic groups organ- 
ized to support this or that particular 
brand of curriculum and to unite in a 
calm effort to develop a curriculum that 
will preserve the values and avoid the 
fallacies of the various divergent pro- 
posals.” 

The psychologists who have prepared 
this volume realize that their theories are 
far from perfected, and guides in ap- 
plying these theories are scarcely be- 
gun. For teachers the Yearbook leaves 
two tasks: (1) to use it as a step toward 
clarifying their understanding of the 
present status of the science of psychol- 
ogy, which has made long strides during 
this century, and (2) to base upon it re- 
searches and experiments of their own, 
dealing with its applications to their 
professional problems. 

Fannie W. Dunn 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
& 
CORRECTION 


In the review of the book Personnel 
Administration in Three Non-Teaching 
Services of the Public Schools by Hazel 
Davis, which appeared in the February 
issue of Educational Method, two errors 
were made. The name Helen Davis ap- 
peared as the author of the book instead 
of Hazel Davis and the date of its 
publication was given as 1941 instead 
of 1939. 
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